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A TERRIBLE TRIAL; 


OR, 


FROM DARKNESS TO LIGHT. 


—@—— 
CHAPTER IV. 


Snort as Oswald’s interview with Rose had been 
it was enough to set his wishes rampaut, and make 
his duty seem heavy, irksome, aud unjust. Sleep did 
not diminish these feelings, for when he entered the 
office at nine o’clock on the following morning his 
brow wore a scowl aud his face looked very misan- 
thropic and cyn cal. 

The office boy, observing his superior’s: mood, 
omitted his usual ‘* Good morning, sir ;’’ and Oswald, 
glad to be let alone, strode into his private roum aud 
took up the morning paper. 

Ere he had read ten lines an officer of the criminal 
court entered, and drew a chuir under him very slowly, 
asif preparing for the discussion of some rare bit of 
gossip. 

“You are counsel for Robert Foster, aren’t you ?” 
he said, at length, stretching out his legs and rubbing 
his hands. 

“ Well, yes, I suppose 60,” replied Oswald, drop- 
ping his paper and yawning. 

“T think you haven’t heard the news,” continued 
the. other delighted at finding himself the first iu- 
formant. “TI don’t think you’d be so careless about 
it if you had.” 

“ What news?” queried Oswald, impatiently. 

“Why, bless me, then you haven’t ‘Nothing less 
than this, sir—the boy has escaped.” 

‘* What! you don’t mean to say that he has got 
free ?” exclaimed the lawyer, suddenly interested. 

“Certainly he has,” rejoined the constable, with 
increasing animation. “He must have gone early, 
too, for his absence was accidentally discovered at 
three o’clock this morning ; aud what is strange about 





[AN UNWELCOME INTRUDER. ] 


it is just this—his cell was locked behind him, 
and no trace of tool-marks could be found any- 
where, Nobody saw him, nobody heard him, but 
he’s gone. He must have friends outside—eh, Mr. 
Loring ?” 

** Are you quite sure there is no error about this ?” 
queried Oswald, ignoring the other’s question. 

‘* None—positively none. Why, I had it not an 
hour ago. It’s all the talk about the courts, and 
everybody wonders at the boy’s smurtuess and tact. 
He looked inuoceut, but this proves him a sliarp one, 
and—-—’’ 

‘“* Stop one moment, Mr. Baylie. Suppose you were 
imprisoned on. a false charge, but knew that you 
would be cénvicted, would you refuse an opportunity 
to regain your freedom ?”’ 

“ Ahem! Well, uo, sir, of course I wouldn’t—and 
who would ?”’ 

** Then what right have you to presume his guilt 
because he accepted the oily chance P” 

“IT was speaking pérsovally.” 

“Yes, yes—I know how it is with you fellows 
who breathe court air always; you’re apt to forget 
your human nature iu your official manner, you come 
to regard yourselves as inviocible to temptation be- 
cause the echoes of it are continually ringing in your 
ears. But when outside the judivial walls I notice 
that you all become surprisingly human and give 
way very gracefully to the weakness of the flesh.” 

“ Habit, Mr. Loring—habit,” said the constable, 
arising and putting on his hat. “It’s the same in 
every profession. Theory recommends one thing and 
practice does anotner. But the advice is always good 
for those to whom it is given, even if the giver for- 
gets to apply it to his.own actions.” 

“*Exactly,” replied Oswald, laughing. “Good 
morning, Mr. Baylie,’”’ 

And the constable took his departure. 

“ So poor Foster is free.” mused Oswald, arising 
and pacing the floor. “Well, Iam glad of it, No 
jury in the world would have acquitted him on that 
evidence, and yet he was innocent. I wonder how 
he got out? There must have been a conspiracy in 





hisfavour. Buthe knew none who would undertake 
such ajob. It’s all a mystery—there is a hidden 
power somewhere. His cell was. locked. Singular, 
very singular, It looksas if ho had had help irom 
the inside.” 

At this point he was interrupted by the entrance 
of the woman who had come on the day preceeding 
to apply for a divorce. After listenivg to the woes of 
married life for an hour, and receiving @ substantial 
“retainer,” which somewhat softened the recital of 
the barrowing details, Oswald was at liberty to 
return to the contemplation of bis own affairs. 

“TI promised to call on Mrs, Foster if anything 
particular occurred,” he said, knitting his brows. 
** But I caunot—I must not. I will write her a 
letter, and I hope she will have sense enough to see 
that farther talk cau do no good. By-the-bye it seems 
to me that Rose was alittle boldin coming here after 
what happened yesterday afternoon. She said she 
disliked: to come, though, and she was certainly re- 
served and——-Confound it! what business is it. of 
mine any way? Am I not engaged? Am I not in 
momentary danger of being held up before the public 
as a swindler—I, Oswald Loring? Oh, fate, what a 
strange method you took to make me miserable!” 

He seated himself at his desk, drew forth paper, 
and indited a hasty note to Mrs. Foster, which he 
ordered his boy to deliver. 

“Any answer, sir? ”’ queried John. 

** Answer, no ! If they attempt to give you one, run 
away—jump out of the window—do anything, but 
don’t bring me back any more useless task !’’ rejoined 
Oswald, irritably. 

The youth’s expression showed that he intended 
toobey. Leaving the office, he crossed over the 
street, And carefully following him, now dodging 
to the right and then to the left, was ‘‘ Mister Jim’s” 
companion, who was now disguised with a clean face, 
new hat, and @ respectable suit of clothes. John saw 
him not, and would probably not have known him 
if he had. 

Reaching the house, the youth rang the bell, and 
inquired for Mrs, Foster, and was informed that sh¢ 
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hair in curl papers and an old wrapper carelessly tied 
about her, answered the summons, and snappishly 
asked his business. Upon being told she bade him 
come i, and said that her mother would be in pre- 
sently. John had never seen Roce “dressed up,’’ so he 
thought her very homely; and as he had never seen 
her smile he considered her very ill-tempered. How 
far in the wrong our observing young friend waé will 
be made apparent as we proceed. 

In a few minutes Mrs. Foster’s voice was heard in 
the hall, and she entered, scolding Rose most vigor- 
ously, but pxused as she saw tlie boy. She had to 
vent a little more spite, however, so, with a sidelong 
glance at her daughter, she said: ‘ 

“ Don’t you never get married, little boy, for girls 
are lazy, shiftless, idle, vainand coneeited now, and 
expect their mothexg as well as their beaux to be 
slaves to ‘em ; don’t you neyer get maptied, I say.” 

‘I never will, ma’am, without your he 
answered, serio-comieally, and then'added © is 
a letter for you.” 


“ Who is it from ?”* said Rose, me AN: 
“ From Mr. Loring,” replied ene fa 


at the stamp on the envelope, \ 
“He’s « beautiful writer, isn’t he & murmured | 
i t,”* was 


Rose, smiling. 
- “She thinks 1’ll tell him of that, bat. 
the shrewé John’s reflection, and he’ tarted towards 


the door. 


« shall write on answer,” ssid Mrs. 
Foster, ng the , F : 

John went steadily on. , 

“Did you hear ?’’ soreamed Rosa, 

Not. word, not a meovement of hie 


walked slowly from the room and went 
downstairs. 
‘* He's a saucy little brat!” muttered Bose, apite~ 


fully, \ 
orn report him to Mir, ” added 

loftily, and then shrieked ag she came. 

the letter. ' 
“What is it?” cried Rose, 
“Oh, Robert has eseaped{” 


7 » 
walking toaud fro and =e 8. 
“and nobedy knows how, ner where he ham gone, 
and—oh, desgl I’m, glad~P'm sorry! ‘= see 
Mr. kering. | shall go crany! Roatan that 
Boy! Run, you lazy girl!’* a a 
“Tain’t lazy!” snapped Bose, (ae into 
the entry, where she onme fgee to Master | 
Jim’s”’ companion, 


“Have you seen « boy aigut here within e fea 
minutes ?”’ she asked, with ee 
“Yes, miss. I was coming down when he came 


out,” responded he, with a rude courtesy. 

** Oh, how provoking !’’ whined Rose, pouting. 

“Tf you have any errands to does the boy may 
have forgot, | am at your service, miss.” 

Rose reflected a moment and then concluded to 
sccept his offer, Bidding him wait, she re-entered 
her room and commanded her mother to get that 
letter done, for somebody was waiting to take it, and 
it was not likely that he wauted to stand there all 


day. 

To this polite and gentle request Mrs. Poster made 
no reply, but prepared to write her note. 

When it was done she gave it to Rose, who trans 
ferred it to the messenger, and he galiantly refused 
to take only money enough to pay his: fare, 

“T'll just drop in and take one drink,” 
he, as he reached the street, “and then I'll find out 
what's in here. Ah! Master Jim, perhaps you think 
I'm an idiot and can’t read and don’t know the value 
of secrets—perkaps you de, my covey.” 

Presently he executed his: mtention, and read every 
word of the letter. ‘Lhea he re-seaied it, and con- 
tinued on his way to Loriug’s office: The young 
lawyer wee congratulating himself on having closed 
the case, when (he messenger entered and gave bim 
the letter. ‘Prom Mrs, Foster, Important,’ was 
written below the superseription, and the annoyance 
shus caused prevented him from noting the bearer. 
Phecommunieation read as followes: 


“Mr. Lorine,-~I am so agitated T cannot write. 
[ must see you. Tecan hardly realize the truth of 
what youtellme, How did my poor boy escape ? 
Do. you suppose he is safe? T know I am troubling 
you, for you have many cases more important to you 
than mine, but none, | believe, that have caused more 
serrow, Icannotask you to come during business 
hours, but if you will call in this. evening just for a 
minute I shall be eternally grateful. ease write 
one line and tell me you will come, for I could not 
live in suspense tillnight. lam not well to to-day, 
or I would call at your office, 


“ Yours respectfully, 


3 Peotgie Een atate, dallying 
eGo cat 
the door. 
eg oer are 
a 
| Fester he drew down her fsce, and 





“Saran Fosrag.” 


dignation had time to subside. 

* Was. woman ever satisfied ?’’ he muttered, and 
wrote the annexed communiecntion : 

‘Mrs. Foster, I will call at 7.30 p.m. O. Lorine.” 

Thia he sealed and gave to the man in waiting, wpe 
pushed it into his, pocket and hurried away, for he 
had been apprehensive Jest he should be recognized 
as the orange ~ Once again in the street; he 
resolved to indulge himself with auother glass of 
*‘ distilled death,” and to take a peep inside this 
envelope. 2 

Havirg done both of these things to his entire 
satisfaction, he started on, whistling a lively air, 


Mister Jim or 


a profound bew, refusing 
to take anything in payment for his trouble, end 
assured her that it was a pleasure to work for one 80 
beautiful as herself, Rose smiled upon him, A 
child gould flatter her. Li 

**Ig he coming, mother?’’ queried Rose, | Y 
“Yes, my dear, at seven and one-half this rang 
“TI think I’ll put on my blue dress and my pearl 
necklace,” said Rose, meditatively. “I’mao glad I put 
my. hair in papers—it will look so much r. And 
new boots will be done at four, and my foot is 


fingers, in everything around and about her—it was 
to deny it. He knew he ought to leave, but 

desire overcame duty. He would go presently. He 
essayed to do so, but Rose said, “‘ Mother wants you 
to wait.” And then she had a new flower to show 
him, and the mode of making it, and haw many 
stitehes. it would take, to.ail of which nonsense this 
disciple of Coke and Blackstone gave strict attention. 
Soon he was looking over ber shoulder again, then 
he was in a chair by her side, and so interested did 
he become that his hair touched her brow. Fovolish 
as he was, the contact thrilled him. Then he begged 
“her pardon, and she smiled a little, and called him 


he.| sillly for noticing such @ thing; she was sure she 
"t > 


didn’t. 
 “ Do you study astronomy es much as you used 
to ?’”? she questioned, ina chia Way. 
“ Not ,” he answe mr oh 
Sa 7s thinking what he had made of him- 
self, ‘ 


suppose ; ‘ 

“ You raved over it once, yom know. I mean last 

year inthecountry. That was the ouly thing about 
you that wearied me.” 


She spoke with a merry sarcasm, ‘the charm of 
| whieh ‘Femoved any pain that the words might 
create. 


(ta hpaapehil you great idiot!” wag the How different from Leonia! The thought even 
rather eoarse reply, but’ sllowance rust be made for | Was ery. Oswald knew it, but he admired 
mothers with The ‘mest: vefihed | = 1, we oppo- 

; : — nia, 
“Ob bab T ie cae ilioe iT bed w nice | | "Ewonder 1 stare are out she con- 
house whe could live without working tinued, bDanteriugiy.. ? 
would I ie wy , ’| °* You shall an he said, laughing, apd palied up 
“No,” said Mrs. Poster, and you mist at leset | the curtain. 


eal, Loring ateed inthe 
a 
bis ill-hamiour, for his © featores 

were serene. 
*Oh, how kind you are!” ssid Mrs. Foster, as ‘if 
——— by au overpowering sense of obligation. 


cannot thenk you-enough, I hated to ask this 
of you, but you were so patient with me the other 
day,” 


y 

* Pray do not deluge, Mr, Loring with gratitude,” 
interpesed Rose, quietly, ‘I should like to hear how 
our poor Robert escaped.” 

“ Sensible so iar, Rose,” thought Oswald, and re- 
plied, aa.he took.» ohairs “I regret that I cannot 
enlighten you, but nm one, except those concerned, 
has the least idea—it is a mystery.” 

‘* My dear brother,” murmured Rose. to herself, and 
bent her head down as if to 1 her ti 

“Do you think he is safe ?’’ queried Mrs. Foster, 
in a low, sad voice. 

“ We have a right@e hope go,”” rejoined Oswald, 
“ We are sure, at least, that he is happiershan when 
confined in prison, and we must appreciate that.” 

“ True,” aaswered Mrs, Foster, meditasively, 

* It gives us comfort to think eo too,” 
in. & empath, gentle voice. 

Asilence ensued, Ogwald rose to go, but. Mrs. 
Foster detained him, saying she had something in her 
teunk which she, wished him tolock at. He resnmed 
his. seat, and the lady went ipto the next room. 
Minutes passed, and she did not return. Rose atteuded 
assiduously to her work, and ssid. nothing, The 
young man began tc feel uneasy, and to break tue 


silenge, said : 

“T really did not recoguize you, Miss Rosa, when 
we met at Mrs, Milton’s,” 

“ You,had no right to, I am only « seamstress. 

“You did not hear me though,”’ be aid, biting hig 
lip. ‘‘I was about to add, before you, made your 
pooees remark that you bad changed, and—for the 

ter.” 

“Then you remember. how I looked.s. year ago,” 
she. replied, with a flash of ber bright.eyea gud a 
merry laugh. 

Gallantry forces. men to misrepresent facta, ia other 
words-—to speak falsely. 

“ Could I forget—after the many sylvan walks we 
enjoyed together ?” 





» 


se ) pleadingly. ‘‘ And don’t forget 








“Leokfor ma [ ameo busy,” she murmured, 
to mention a few of 
their games,” aod those eyes shone with mischief 


t was dare; there was mo m but 
’ a : stars dened the’ blue 
. Opwald moved to window, glarced out, 
end hig countenance: a deathly hue, for, 
; : the gleamed the snowy 
fave a, ber orbs @iiaced and scin- 
on a ae aS 
stage: end alutc a table, for 
he felt that she wouhd gaver ve 
ae exclaimed Rose, i ly. i. 
ai Aad sitamumered, 
At that is. Paster enters with Robert's 
but terJook: st it 
“So Leonia plays the part of a spy ons slied,”’ he 


thought, as he left the house. “Such an actis con- 
temptible, I shall detest her, if sheis not careful— 
but can I afford to? Ob, how this restraint galis me! 
how it maddens me |” 





CHAPTER Y. 


Ir was the evening succeeding the lawyer's visi* 
to the house of Mra. Poster. Mrs. Milton sat in her 
drawing-room, attired in.an elegant opaliue silic with 
point lace trimmings; her luxuriant hair puffed in 
frout, and fastened with a silver spear, braided at the 
back, and then allowed to fall over her alabaster 
shoulders in wavy folds, which catching the mellow 
radiance from the chandelier, shone like the glossiest 
of gold—Nature’s beauty amid the magnificence of 
art. 


At intervals she glanced wistfully toward the door, 
and then fixed her eyes again on her book, with a 
reluctance which showed that she felé lisshe interest 


in it, 

Miautes Leonia had ceased to look up, 
and now a shade of mingled disappointment and an 
noyance rested her features. Suddenly «female 
figure, envel in a long waterproof and clusely 

ap at the rear entrance, and moved 
softly intothe room. Pausing near the folding-doors, 
sbke bent her head forward and listened, as if seek- 
ing to discover if her coming had been noticed. 
Satisfied of the negative, she crawled forward again, 
and sank noiselessly behind Leonia’s chair. 

Presently Mrs. Milton dropped her book, and 
glanced at her jewelled waich, It was nearly nine 
o'clock. A sigh escuped her; her face 


J bacame sad, 

and thea gue was atarsled by hearing the worda, in s 
mocking voice : 

“He won't come my lady! Sir Oswald is o 
recreant lover!” ‘ 

Surprised andindignant, Leonia leaped to her feat, 
and exclaimed: 

“ Who 2 . Who dares to: come secretly inte 
my, home? 


Her hand sought the bell-rope, but the iatrader, 





She dropped her eyes, blushed, o. little, and said; 





rising up, pushed is away, aud then leaping over the 
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tack of the chair, lewghed in a low; irritating 
manner, and said: 

“ No, no; it won't do The more noise, the more 
trouble, Be calm, my lady’ 

“Insolence!’’ exclaimed Leonia, deawing herself’ 
up with baughty contempt. “Brazen insolenve! 
Leave me at once, or I wilh have you sent:to — 
I cannot endure this any cre: she al 
with flashing eyes. “ Insulted, brow-beaten ia my’ 
own house, and by an utter stranger !”” - 

Her lip curled with anger, and for an instant: she’ 
stood silent; then, raising her voies she added : 

“Thomas! Thomas! =o wre re 

The strange van and, placi 
her hand on Leonia’s arm, hissed : 

“Purn me out, ahd you'll regret it to your dying 


[id 
Fronted fosttips wire’ wow het outside the 


door. 
Leonia, half in fear, half in disgust, moved away 
from her pertinacious visitor. 
Again the latter spoke ; ; ia 
“T can ruin you; I can diag you down to infamy. 
I can deprive you-of your love and if you allow this 
servant to enter'I E will” 7 
Struck by the intense and singular earnestness 
with whiel the: womuu spoke, Leonia reveinded her 
order, atid then sternly éaid ; RyOT Gres 
“ Out of pity I have complied: You act like some 
poor ltmmiitio: * State quivkly your mission, and then 
0.” 


¢ “Pity, indeod!” she sneered. ‘ Pear, you mean. 
Don’t you know tie?” 

* Know you! 'Phis ie preposterous! I'll hear no 
more! Thomas——” 

“Stop! Behold!” 

7 wenits lifted ae roi oe revealed a fave 
nearly the ont : iton’s, except that 
it was older, and 6 signs of vice, 
and wore upon it the impress which evil thoughts 
never fail to leave. 

Leonia shrank away as‘from some horribie visio 
and her face became very pale, 

“I thought you’d know me,” howled the'strang: r, 
exultantly, ‘“ Of courds'you couldn’? forget your own 
reflex, your walking mirror, your self? Ob, 
I see it pleases you—it brings back sweet memories ; 
it strikes tender otiords ; it fills’ your heart with the 
old ware lové for your sister.” 

“Hush! Be still! ’Tis false! She died! I 
And Leonis, quivering with 
powerful emotion, covered lier face with her hands. 

“T meant you should see its I imagined your joy 
when you looked at it, and thought 1 was underneath. 
But no, no, not dead yet, Leonia, not dead yet. I 
can’t afford to die. I have too much lévé to lavish 
on you. You remember that I was always afféction- 
— And she laughed again that cold, sardonic 
augh, 

Leonia looked up, pore gs effort, controlling her 
feeliugs, scrutinized cl the face of her visitor. 
She could not deceive bergelf—the wasall she 
claimed to be. The fact sent bitterness fo her heart, 
and recalled phantoms to her mind that she had 
prayed might never rise again, And this im the 
midst of the happiest portion of her life. It was 
terrible! But she must bear it as best she could, 
and at the same time ascertain Eda’s object without 
admitting her identity. So, assuming an air of 
supercilious indifference, jim sain s 

“ You play your part very well,.but.L.am not.one 
to be impesed upon. You may state. your purpose 
briefly, aud thea leave me. 1 have neither time nor 
patience to waste with yeu.” 

* And this is your sympathy for your own sistey 
who has been unfortunate, and bas passed: through 
eald, huager, and privation in ali ite forma,” evied 
Eda, elasping her hands, and raisiug hér eyes plead 
ingly.. * Look. at. me—look at me}. Does stot: my 
appearanes prove my words? ‘They say you are 
good, noble, benevolent, amd yet you would tura me 
away from yeu without #.sou, . throw me into 
prison for what—for being poor! Wolk me, 
cold, meresnary woman, wo 


are 
father’s daughter ? 


have seén her # ingiol 


you 
Thiok you he would send. ove 
from. him bangry and ill-clad2’”’ 

And.she burst into tears. 

Ssung deep by the charge of. unkindaess, and. ex. 
aaperated: by thie hypocriticad dispiay, Leonia replied: 
“tlk pew wed dae avai 

* Ii yom one v spot in your aature, you: 
could not speaks our father’s name without wild re- 
mosse. You tmember how 
magnanimous he was. must remember 
who cut.him down in bis prime, who seared hig heavt 
with anguish? whe broie his gloricus mind and sent 
him to his: grave an imbeeile?) Oh, Hewven! that L 
should. ever have to live this over again! 
you--you taik of sympathy and goodness! False, 
treacherous). vicious woman, What. have you: not. to 
answer for?” 


rthy. to be your | 


how noble, how. 


Anil yet: 


“ Ah! then yowacknowledge me? 80,80, madam, 
that is all that is mecesmry!. I thanks you.” 

Eda bowed with mock courtesy, and smiled trium- 
-phactly, Leonie saw atonce how the oraft. of her 
sister had betrayed her inte aa admission of the rela- 
tionship, aud i+ mortified her more than it pained her. 
Fora few moments she walked the floor excitedly, 
sos ge flashing, sad her bosdm heaving couvul 


Iu the meantime, Eda had removed her waterproof, 
amd seated herself. She was not ae well-formed 
a Leonia, and was etrifie shorter in stature—differ- 
ences thut might not-be observed ab a short distance 
by s casual eye; but would be easily detected by one 
who had interset in either. 

* Well, whatdo you want?” seid Leonia, at length. 
“Tf money, make it known, snd+you shall have it-on 
pe tage en that- you remisin-away from mé—away 


“I woulda’t takes half-million on ‘those terms”) @ 


Eda, 1 

“Ab! she has some’ in wishing to remain 
here,” thought: » *E must find out what iv is. 
But, oh! how this erts ‘me—this unnatural demean- 
ous between two! of the same blood—this course 
game of wits. Alas! how my life has changed in 
thee last hour.” For a moment saduesy’ held her 
pm esta said: “ Well, what do yowintend to 
—n r 

“TI think I shall remain here for the presents It 
is: very ‘comfortable, aud there seems to be room 


enough,” 
* Here, ‘in this house ?” 
aie me y- You ae soot 
ay provoking sangfro 
ryt you will stay here alone,” said Leonia, 


aan aa beiniepeah enind and reveive Oswald, 
and let Hiak make love to me? Deligitful! In 
twenty minutes I could make f look so much 
like you" that he even would not kuow the difference. 
Dear Leonia, this’ touching sacrifice of yours quite 
overwhelms me,” 

“Tempt me not’ toofar,” said Leonia, w bright 
séatiot spot berning ow eveh-cheek, “I have borne 
miuel; but I will wot heat bis name profaued by your 
voiee—vour lips.” 

“'Profaned! That is really romuntio: My dear 
sister, a little more knowledge of the world; of mien, 
wouldn’t hurt you.” 

What do you mean?” asked Leonta, qaiokly. 

The spark, small as it was, had ignited tie slam: 
bering firés of her ; 

“Ob; nothing ia iar, Only don’t be’ too 
confiding; Above all things; remember that men are 
ever false.” 

‘Your wicked life'snd ite tuinows' results’ make 
you say this. Mine teaches ni¢ better.” 

Eda laughed indulgently. 

“PE hope it’ always will” And’ #dded under her 
breath, * Poor fool! Sie ttle dreants what I could 
tell her.” 

Mis: Mitton heard the wortls, low a# they were 
uttered; and from the factthat Eda had not intended 
fhieny for her ear slie considered them! sincere. 
Knowing herto be in the lest degree unreliable, aad 
well aware that she must have some object in coming 


here, Leonia yet gave credence to these words so | 


skilfaify dropped. Itis singular how jealousy uoder 
circuntstances utest ufavourable to'it will harden the’ 
heart and inflame the brain. Leoni was « victim, 
ay, a/slave to thiv worst, and, generally, most foolish 
of passions. Sonow sire queried-seeking’ to hide 
her interest, and thus, as is often the case, makiag’ it’ 
mote apparerit, : / 

“T heardit, Why did you 7 it?’” 

“Tt Have’ given you enough of trouble, Leonia, | 
dort wint'to giveyou-my more,” auswered Hua, 
ostensibly with regres. 

« Pell*me, you nt anal !”" suid’ Leonia, now 
led captive by her wild fancy. 

A look of sinister grutification came into Eda’s eyes, 


| eid as quickly passed ewayunnotivted by her com 


. Ther ste respondéd) hesitating] y > 
“Tre dbout Oswald; and you told uve not to’ men~ 
tion his name——” 


“Oswatd” sepeiie® Lites 1, suspi- 
ciousty. thett mtote sorrow ta endul ‘Bat 


no—how foolish I am, Go on!’’ 

‘You kuow Rose Poster, f presatiie ?” 
| ghia! Yow, of course. at of her? Why dv 
| you wait solloug?” Womar; will you speak 2” 

Leonia stood trembling, Yer face perfectly witite; 
and her hands clenched. 

** How inpatient’ you aré.: Bée‘quiet. What lam 
to tell is nothing new. Oswald speut last evening 
with her—that’s all.” 

“ With bev ead Bbere waiting fot tim. No—no, 
I was not, ~ deevive ur wish to excite me ! 
Oh, go'awny ont went you here!” 





| And Leon »ssed her hands to her lvad, and 


- Why-net ?* rejoined 


tified to collect her thoughts, but her passion confused 
oad lead them astray. ‘Twice she walked across the 
room, and then pausing, queried: 

“ Was he alone with her ?’’ 

“ Yes, nearly all the time,” 

“ Did he sit near ber!” 

Ber ae started forward, her eyed and nostrils di- 
ted. 

“* No; bat he stood so near het that his face touched 
hers, and his haad rested on ber shoulder.” 

“Fiend, ‘tis false!” shrieked Leonia, and rushing 
toward Hda, she caught lier by the throat, and, while 
ignescent gleams darted from her eyes, she added, 
spasmodically; “Retract! You've made misery 
enough, Or, if it is true, swear—ewear by the holies: 
of the holy that ’tis so, Spesk—I am not myseli. 
Speak quick, or, burning under many wrongs, | 
shall choke you'lifo away.” 

And the loog; white fingers tightened their 


PAaBDs 

Behold the loving mother, the woman of noble heart 
and principle, by one passion transformed into a fierce, 
reckless! creaturé, 

Edw iutimated that if Leonia would loosen her 

hold she would take aa oath in support of her state- 
meats, 
. Leonia complied, and Ede repeated an oath too ap- 
palfiog to transcribe—even she, hardened wsyshe was, 
would not have dared to subscribe to it had what she 
told been fulse. 

* Ob, olt) I cannot bear this! By Heaven, this is 
too much! He speaks falsely—he—QOswald!’’ 

Leoniw walked to and fro, clasping and unolasp- 
img her hands aud glaring around her like 
maniac 

“Now, indeed; iv my life cursed! She—Rose! 
Oh, thatste had never been bora, She would steal 
him from me, but she shall not—she shall die first. 
I will kill her+-kill ‘Wwint‘kill myself, eve she shall 
have another hour of his society |” ' 

. “I will save two lives and give you lim!” whis- 
vered Eda, gliding to Leonia’s side and placiug her 
aad on her shoulder 

* You? how?” 

* Rose shall die of the heart-disease! 
stand ?” 

A shudder over Leonia’s frame—her face 
became whiter than s#ow—but her reat nature had 
but one breath—it was past, 16gi°in the whirlwind 
of passion, She was not Leonia—not Flossy’s 
mother at that instant~she wae w creature of cir- 
owustances, ah abject miniou df hungry, insatiable 


sy. 

iw & piereing voieo she cried : 

“Do what you will. Save him to me!” 

“Mine! mine!” hissed Eda, witha grim of de- 
mouival delight. “ You are mine for over, sweet 
sister.” 

Aad with « weird, unearthly laugh, she gathered 
her cloak about her and vanished, 


os 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ow the second floor of a dingy building on Chat- 
ham Street, were the apartments of two very singa- 
lar péople known among’ their companions as Father 
and Mother » vigus. 

Tueir occupation, like their characters was hidden 
iy obscurity, atid their persons, like their name, were 
venrarkably ugly. 

The old mun—if he was old, which admits of some 
doubt— was about mediuat height, with square shoul- 
| ders bent w little forward, and thin bow legs. His 
| head was large, well developed iueupidity, secretive- 
| tess and combativeness, and crowned witli a thick 
| growth of rigid’ black hair. His features wero large, 
especially his eyes’ dnd mouth, but their extraordin- 
ary’ dimensions were rendered léss promitient by « 
full beard which grew straight down from the ears 
to the otfin, taking in its course the upper lip. Of all 
the colours of his’ ey#s it would be difficult to 
apeak, for their hue seemed tu change with éach 
| enroticn. 

Mrs. Golgus—atd'it is the first tinie the title was 
\éver acvorded her, ds far as I Kiow—was 4 short, 
\thidkget wonton; with’ « small head tapering almost 
| tera potud at the’ back; aud slopibg dowa to a low 
brow, 

Her ‘lisir'wa8 gray arid scant, cotiseqieitly, she 
woré's Gap of the flaring’ patter. Her narrow face, 
with its picked nose, small eyes and small mouth, 
framed’. in this, reseaibled the head of a white ierres 
\ittag ap in a ciiurch door. 

The rooms corresponded to thé oc¢iipatits. The 
first, which faced on thé street, boasted a Wide cot 
bed, three wooden clidirs, one of thet being a rocker, 
jand ao antique secretary. The walls were bluck, and 
their very blackness defaced by rude sketches oi 
boxes and famous dogs. The second room was 
swailer, aud being in the certre of the Louse was 


Yow under- 





dark ; it contained a bed and a table, 
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It was evening. Father Golgus was sitting ona 
clair near the secretary, witl bis legs crossed, His 
attractive partner sat opposite to him rocking away 
with all her might, and croving lowly to herself. 

The apartment was but faintly lighted by a small 
oil lamp, which stood behind a box in one corner of 
the room, that the eyes of Mother Golgus might not 
suffer. 

‘Boy, come here !’’ shouted Father Golgus. 

“ You old idiot !’’ snapped his wife, falling forward 
in her chair, and only preventing herself from 
bumping her nose on the floor by catching the sides 
with her hands. 

“ What ails you?” he queried, raising bis shaggy 
brows, and dropping his lower jaw—thus giving his 
countenance a savage, yet ludicrous aspect, 

“I was nigh asleep,” mumbled the old woman, 
hunting after her snuff-box. .“ And you scared me 
with your yellin’.. .The boy ain’t deaf, I guess.” 

“No, nor you ain’t dumb—which is a great 
misfortin to me.” 

This tender exchange of feeling was now inter- 
rupted by the entrance of the “boy” from the 
second room. He. was apparently about fourteen 
years old, and large of his age, having square 
shoulders, a full chest, and lithe, well-shaped limbs. 
His face was strongly intellectual, and evinced 
gentleness as well as courage, firmness and decision. 
His hair of a dark chestnut, curled tightly, and fell 
over his wide white brow in little rings, adding a 
beauty to. his countenance, which was rendered 
charming by the depth and brilliancy of his large 
brown, eyes. Advancing, he leaned against the 
secretary,,aod stared at Father Golgus without 
woving @ muscle, 

The old mau took a pipe with a long care stem 
from the desk, slowly filled it, and having ignited 
the tobacco, smoked for some moments in silence, 
then stroking his long beard, he said ; 

* You're a sulky cuss, Bob,’’ 

“No, Lam not,” the boy answered as briefly. 

“Then why don’t you say something, and act as 
if you were athome. I took you out of prison, 
didn’t 1?” 

* Yes, and for what?” 

“Hey? Don’t you know nothin’?” screamed 
Mother Golgus, taking a huge pinch of snuff; and 
then vigorously wiping her nose, she added ; 

“The boy’s a reg’Jar blockhead! Nobody on airth 
but a natural born idiot would ask the like of that.” 

**Shat your, mouth, old woman. I’m doin’ this 
job,”’ said her husband impatiently, and then, turning 
to Bob, he continued: ‘ You don’t like this place. 
You would rather have stayed in prison than to come 
here ?”’ 

“6 Yes.”’ 

Father Golgus blew an immense volume of amoke 
into the air, and hitched up his coat-tails rest- 
lessly ; then, rolling his great uncertain eyes toward 
the youth, he growled: 

*T can put you back again, you ungrateful 
whelp.” 

“Stop, I am not ungrateful—when gratitude is 
merited. Your purpose was a selfish one; you cared 
nothing for me.’* 

There was a lingering contempt in the tone which 
brought an oath from Father Golgus, and caused his 
worthy wife to scold and shake her head uutil she 
began to sneeze, which spasm lasted so long that her 
lord flew into a rage and kicked a chair against a 
box, which tumbled upon the lamp, thus bringing 
darkness down with a rush. 

In the midst of the confusion a voice was heard at 
the door, exclaiming ; 

“Fadder Coalgas, vare you was, hey? Fadder 
Coalgas, I vants to say sumdings mit you down 
sthair! Der diflle! dis is no ways to do business! 
I dink’ you get played out soon! Vill you speaks or 
not ?”” 

“J'll break your head if you don’t hold your 
tongue,” was the unsympathetic reply from out of the 
glvom, 

“Yan, Vell, you wasn’t dead yet, das is 60,” 
muttered Ishmael Bitzner, seriv-comically, 

Father Golgus, having fouud a match, lighted the 
lamp and setit on the secretary, much to the discom- 
fort of the old woman, who vowed that he wished to 
make her blind. Then, passing Bob, who had not 
moved an inch from his original position, the male 
Golgus advanced to Ishmael and asked him what he 
wanted. 

Drawing a square package of fine blue silk from 
under his coat, the Jew Lvid it up before his com- 
panion and whispered : 

“ Das is so very soft, you see. Vell, I buys him 
for twenty shillings, hey? Unt he is wort a hundred. 
Vat you tinks ?” 

“Who from ?” 

“Shonny Dayley.” 

“No, you stupid idiot! he’s been put over twice, 


Iie’s a blunderer——” 





“But dat is so fine, you know. I hates to part 
mit dat. Ve makes ten pounds, you aad me— 


hey?” 

“ And have the watching all the time, No, 
I say, you old skinflint, now with ix It 
won't be ten minutes before some plant is here after 
it. ” 

“ Ach, Himmel, dat was too bad! I tinks I starve 
by-and-bye if I keeps on in dis way.” And, mutter- 
ing his regrets, Ishmael went down the ricketty 
stairs to his old clothes store on the first floor, and 
returned the bundle to the person so anxious to sell. 
He had received it and started to leave, when 
two policemen entered and secured him. Somewhat 
surprised but chuckling with satisfaction that le had 
not bought it, Ishmael rubbed his hands, and smiling 
upon the officers, said : . 

** Yau, dat ish de way all der time. I dares to buy 
notin’ upon my words, dar bees so many biw tiefs 
comin’ mit my house wid sumdings to sell, I dinks 
I never grows sharps enough to. finds dem all out.’’ 

And the officers, who ved Ishmael guilty of 
nothing worse than driving a close bargain, nodded 
pleasantly, and gave him some friendly advice, 
which he accepted very humbly and with many 
thanks. 

“ Dunder und Blitzen, dat vas so close a shave a: 
never vas!’’ muttered Ishmael, perching himself ou 
a stool behind his counter, and meditatively caressing 
his chin, 

In the meantime, Father Golgus had resumed his 
conversation with Bob, 

“So you don’t thiuk much of motives, youngster, 
and you have a romantic idea that you'd feel better 
in prison. There’s the door, Why don’t you go 


back ?,’ 

“I could not get back so as to prove an honest 
desire to return and stand my trial. I should be 
arrested on the street, and then the inference would 
be that I was trying to e , and it would make it 
all the harder against me. Idon't know what you 
want to do with me, but I’ll tell you this—you will 
have to kill me before I’ll do acything wrong. I 
never stole anything from my e yers—you know 
I didn’t—because you know that it was a conspiracy 
to get me away—shut up—or something. I ain’t no 
fool if I am a boy, aud I’ve seen enough since I’ve 
been here to kuow that you wanted to get the control 
of me——" 

“Confound your eyes and ears!” ejaculated Father 
Golgus, and darting forward, he aimed a blow at the 
boy’s head, 1 

Bob moved not, but the aggressor’s arm was stayed 
by an unexpected interference. Madge Golgus com- 
ing in at that moment canght her father’s wrist, ex- 
claiming : 

“* Let him alone, 
sowebody, you old bear,” 
“See here, girl——”’ 

“ Take that and button your lip,” said the dutiful 
child, giving her reputed parent a smart slap across 
the face, 

The old man laughed as if he considered it a very 
good joke, aud his wife mumbled over some compli- 
mentary phrases, while Madge removed her outer 
garments, brushed her black hair, and smoothed her 
eyebrows. 

Having satisfied the claims of her inordinate vanity, 
she ordered Mother Golgus to surrender the rocking- 
chair, which the old lady did without a murmur, and 
crawled upon the bed, 

For a few moments Madge rocked to and fro in 
silence, then looking gp at Bob and smiling she 
said ; 

“ You’re a pretty boy, Bob, 
good night,” 

‘I don’t want to kiss you,” he answered, quietly. 

The woman’s eyes dilated and flashed fire. Striking 
her hands together, she fiercely said: 

“ Friends are scarce, young idiot. Don’t make an 
enemy of me.” 

“I don’t wish to, but will you give me time to get 
acquainted with you before acting toward you as 
people only act who love each other,” he replied, 
thinking politic action the best, for, sumehuw he 
dreaded her wrath. 

Somewhat appeased, she contented herself with 
patting his check; and then commanded him to re- 
tire. He obeyed. 

Madge drew nearer Father Golgus and began.a 
conversation in a low voice, which seemed to interest 
her listener very much, for he gave frequent signs 
of approbation, and at one poiut in her remarks 
grew very enthosiastic in his: commendation. Ten 
miuutes had thus passed, when Madge whispered, in 
an angry voice; 

“ Somebody is listening.” 

“ Pooh !” said Father Golgus, incredulously. 

Quickly stooping, Madge pulled up the overlap 
from the bed, and there, laying flat o» the floor, was 
the boy Bob, 


You’re always wrangling with 


Kiss me, and say 





“The sneak !’’ artioulated the old man, cawhing 
the youth by the collar and dragying him out. 

», Don’t burt him. I'll attend, to him,” said Madge. 
And, pulling Bob down in her lap, she added ; * Did 
you hear what we were saying ?”’ 

“ Yes,’”’ . 

“Do intend to repeat it ?” 

M Besutiae *twill do me any good,” 

“ Do. you see that ?” ; » acidash 

Madge drew a glistening | stiletto from her 
breast. ; 

. © Yes, what of it?” ‘ 

*] shall be with you when Pema Sapees and 
at the first sign of treache lL plunge it, iuto your 
heart,” she rejoined, in si ttones, *' You don’t 
care for these two people, but youdo for me+you 
see I know it. You area bright boy. Love me and 
you shall have a glorious life. Seek to thwart me, 
and—remember,” And she tapped the blade signi- 


y. ; inmate 

Bob arose, and moved unconcernedly to his room, 
though he could not help feeling 4 certain aneasiness. 
The woman hada influence over him that 
was as repugnant as it..was potent, Throwing him- 
self on the bed, he sought to forget her, and, was soon 


asleep, 

on “ye oy king, and, aes on 
aro @ rough sha Cy) eyes, 
he beheld Father Golgus standing over him. F 
POY thea on your boots and come with me,”’ was all he 


Bob obeyed and followed hia conductor downstairs 
and iuto the street through a rear passage. 
At the kerb was a i whion the two entered, 


“a 


and were driven rapidly away. 
(To be continued.) 





LOOKING BAOK. 


I mar live long, but some.old days 
Of dear, deep joy akin to paina— 

Some suns that set on woodland ways 
Will never rise for me again ; 

By shining sea, and glad, green shore 
That frolic waves rau home to kiss, 

Some words I heard that nevermore 
Will thrill me with their mystic bliss, 


Oh, love still throbs your living heart— 
You have not crossed death's sullen tide. 
A deeper deep holds us apart: 
We were more near if you had died— 
If you had died in those old days 
When light was on the shining sea, 
And all the fragrant woudland ways 
Were paths of hope for you ani me, 


Dead leaves are in those woodland ways— 
Cold are the lips that used to kiss ; 
*T were idle to recall those days, 
Or sigh for all that vanished bliss! 
Do you still wear your old-time grace, 
Aud charm new loves with ancient wiles? 
Could I but watch your faithless face, 
I'd know the meaning of your smiles. 
L, 0. M. 





HEALTHY Bopy, healthy appetite, healthy feelings, 
though accompanied with mediocrity of talent, 
uuadorned with wit and imagination, and uupolished 
by learning and science, will outstrip ‘in the race for 
happiness the splendid irregularities of geuius, and 
the most dazzling success of ambition. : 

Siz Isaac Newton's Exrerimsnts.—When Gir 
Isaac Newton changed his residence, and went to live 
in Leicester Place, bis next-door neighbour was a 
widow lady, who was mach puzzled by the little she 
had observed of the phi er, One of the Fellows 
of the Royal Society of Loudon called upon her one 
day, when, among other domestic news, she men- 
tioned that sonie one had come to reside in the adjoin- 
ing house, who, she felt certain, was a poor crazy 
gentleman, “because,”’ she cuntinued, “le diverts 
himself in the oddest ways imaginable. Every morn- 
ing, when the sun shines so brightly that we are 
obliged to draw the window blinds, he takes his seat 
in front of a tab of soapsuds, and occupies himself for 
hours blowing soap bubbles through a common clay 
pipe, and intently watohes them till they burst. He 
is doubtless now at his favourite amusement,” she 
added; “ docome and jouk at him.” The gentleman 
smiled, and then went upstairs, when, after looking 
through the window iuto the adjoining yard, he 
turned round and said: “ My dear madam, the per- 
sou whom you suppose to be a poor lunatic is no other 
than the great Sir Isasc Newton, studying the refrac. 
tion of light upon thin plates, a phenomenon which 
is beautifully exhibited upon the surface of a common 
soap bubble.” : ‘ 
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CHAPTER VIL 


Fatuer and son had finished their confab, hav- 
ing done all the plotting that could be done at 
present. The son had gone, and the father was left 
alone to look over a few papers that required atten- 
tion. 

** These extra rents must be collected specdily,’’ 
he muttered to himself, as he slipped the papers 
through his hands, “‘ and then I must ease down on 
the tenants. An unexpected reduction in their 
rents will make them feel pleasant enough to forget 
the extortion of the past. Old Phelps must not 
know. I must have clean papers for hia inspection, 
and if he finds those satisfactory he will not ques- 
tion outside. As for the earl, when he comes, 
stepping thus from a hard and dangerous service 
into vast wealth and power, if he finds his estate 
intact, and the revenues fairly accounted for on my 
books, he will not be difficult to manage, I fancy. 
With the youthful blood rampant in his veins, he 
will seek the pleasures of London, and leave Arn- 
cliff still in my charge.” 

And the steward rubbed his hands together in a 
self-satisfied manner at the bare prospect of such a 
consummation. 

By-and-bye he put away his papers and locked his 
desk. He then took the lamp and went out, locking 
the strong door carefully behind him, after which 
he cousht his bed in a distant chamber, where he 
was soon lostin slumber, utterly oblivious to all that 
might be going on in the Castle during the depth of 
the night. 

Sleep on, Peter Moncton, and dream not of the 
wraith that is on thy track! 

At the hour of midnight a dark-robed form pulled 
aside a section of a tangle of vines, where the path 
‘wound around the foot of the eminence on which 
the Castle stood, and passed through to the broad- 
mouthed cave beyond. 

Within an inner cave he stopped and took from 
the bosom of his robe a lantern, away from the lens 
of which he drew the shade. 

The lamp was already lighted, and its glare was 
powerful, for not only was the lens clear and in- 
tensifying, but behind the lamp was a reflector 
which raultiplied the out-going rays. 

And the light revealed the man who carried it— 





|THE WARLOCK’S SEARCH. } 
Manfred, the warlock. His white beard gleamed 
like silver in the dark vault and his flowing hair 
was like frost-work. 

He gathered his robe closely about him until he 
had passed the first secret door,’ which he opened 
without diffieulty, and having closed it behind him. 
he set down his Jantern and took’ the robe off, and 
folded it, and laid it aside, thus leaving his limbs 
free in a simple Highland costume of plaid stuff. 

Resuming his lantern, he pushed on, opening the 
hidden doors as one who knew them well, until he 
at length gained the vaulted chamber beneath the 
old keep, where the steward’s contraband goods 
were stored. 

He had evidently been led to anticipate the pre- 
sence of the pipes and barrels and boxes, for he did 
not stop to criticize them. He moved on toa far 
corner of the vault, where he found a concealed 
spring, upon pressing which one of the huge stones 
of the wall revolved upon a central pivot revealing 
an aperture—two apertures in fact—through which 
a@ man could easily pass. 

Beyond this the warlock threaded a Tong, narrow, 
arched passage, entirely of masonry, at the end of 
bees he found a heavy door, which yielded to his 

ouch: 

Passing this he stood in a low-arched, narrow 
vault, from which led two passages. 

He took the one upon the right, and soon came to 
a flight of stone steps. At the head of these the 
passage was straight and level for a short distance, 
and tien another flight of steps, leadiug upward 
between two walls, so near together that barely 
passage for a man of large size was afforded. 

The character of these walls and the evident lo- 
cation, by distanze and hearing, from the old keep, 
would indicate that they were in the main castle of 
the early Tudor period. 

Beyond this the way which the warlock picked 
out was narrow and devious and gradually winding 
upward. 

At length he reached a landing where, upon his 
left hand, was a broad surface of oakea panel-work, 
Here he searched awhile, and finally found a secret 
spring, upon pressing which an iron ring was ex- 
posed with aclicking noise, as though the same 
movement had shot back a bolt. 

Seizing the ring, Manfred slid the panel away, 
and when he had passed through the opening thus 
made in the wall he stood within the private room, 
or Office, of the steward of Arncliff. 

He threw the glare of his lantern around, as 
though to be sure he had made no mistake, and 
then he took a bunch of skeleton keys from hi 


pocket. 
“If the old earl did not deceive me—if he wa 
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not himself mistaken—when he gave me the koys, 
I have'entrance by them to every closed dvor xa 
drawer in the Castle. We will sea if Master Mouc- 
ton’s secret places will yield.” 

Thus speaking, the warlock went at work upon 
the steward’s stout oaker. desk, with its numerous 
drawers and closets. Sometimes he had to try 
many keys upon one lock ; but the bolts all yielded 
at length. 

By-and-bye he came to a door in the upper part. 
behind which was a single drawer beneath an array 
of pigeon-holes, and this drawer locked. 

He had examined the character of all the papers 
he had found, and taey had been many and vario::, 
not troubling himself to even glance at their con- 
tents. but: only to see what class of documents tuey 
belonged to. He had searched thus far, and bad not 
found what he sougit. 

The key to fit the lock of this small inner drawer 
was proved on the second trial and the drawer wus 
opened. 

Within were only old letters—some tied in 
bundles, and some loose. ‘The latter the warlock 
seized eagerly, and presently an exclamation of 
satisfaction escaped him. He held in his hand two 
letters, both bearing the Calcutta post- mark, and 
both addressed to 

** Archibald, Earl of Arucliff !’’ 

“And so,” muttered Manfred, “‘ this is why tle 
old-earl never knew. (It is well that I was by iis 
dying bed.” 

His brow was contracted, and his frame quivered. 
He had suspected that those two letters had been 
surreptitiously and wickedly withheld by the yn- 
faithful, ploiting steward, and yet the finding of 
them excited his wrath and indignation to the ut- 
most. 

The seals had been skilfully and carefully raised 
from the paper, 80 that they might have been easily 
restored had the manipulator seen fit to give then 
to the earl. 

Manfred did not take the lettera away. He read 
their contents, and then put them back as he had 
found them, and closed and re-locked the drawer 
and the door, being careful, at every point, that the 
desk should afford to the steward no indication of 
this nocturnal visit. 

This done, he took his lantern from the bracket 
where he had set it, and left the room, closing the 
secret panel after him. . 

He did uot hurry in his passage back, nor did he 
loiter. In the second cave he stopped to put on his 
robe, which he bad picked up and brought from the 
place where he had left it, and then, having cloged 
his lantern and hidden it away in his bosom, he 
went out into the starlight, and into the bye-way. 
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The screen of vines he fixed as hehad found it, and | 
then walked away towards the village. 

On the following morning Richard Moncton was 
early astir, for he had set spies to watch the move- 
ments of the brigantine and her commander, and he 
was anxious to hear their report, But they had no- 
thing of importance to impart. 

They could only tell him that Captain Drummond 
had spent the night at the “ Arncliff Arms,’ and 
had not yet come from the village, and that the 
brigantine lay quietly at her i in the Pool. 

Two hours one the wy, came up 
from the rae . tbe ova with a eer face. He 
reported that Captain gone on 

: was hesving up her 


coches gu aaa 
anchors . 
And ki to tell his father. 
“G a F ns ’ when he nes 
near ‘© can yery well. 
against hes son; and 
settled in 


back it may be w 


tea 
Sa tore ey oral 
smitten wit ; am su 
it is not impo . she has 
him. It would bes @ne 
“Then, my boy,” 


go easily rid} 
SES, 
4 2 —- 





bave the hero on 


maiden. P 
ornene ; 
Heaven! ¢he . 


I 0 
doggedly. 
van 
village. a 


Rite 
can get no track 
they cannot bold it. O 
quarters at the *Arocliff 4 
movements itis evident he only went there $o see 
some one—perhaps the captain of the brigantine.” 

“ How ?” cried the steward, with a start. ‘‘ Do you 
think those two men are in collusion ?”’ 

“They have. been seen They were to- 
gether at the inn, last evening, after Drummond 
came from the Oliff.”’ 

“ Richard,’ said the steward, efter a pauge, 
emiting his fist upon his knee as he spoke, ‘“‘ we may 
have to get rid of this warlock. I am afraid of 
him. He has some commission from the dead earl, 
T am sure.” 

“*Why not kidnap him and run him off in the 
“Sunbeam ?’’ suggested Richard. 

* Not with the maid of the Cliff,’ raturned the 
steward. *He is her friend, and a life-long friend 
of old Donald. We will think. A pitfall can be 
prepared for him in some way. At all events, we 
must have him out of our path.” 

A brief pause, and then Peter added, in a hushed 
whisper: 

** Leave the warlock tome. When you are gone 
with the girl I will look to him. And now, my son, 
go and seo when the’ brigantine sails. I would 
know when we are even temporarily rid of her.” 

Richard went out, and in half an hour he re- 
turned with the intelligence that Guy Drummond 
and his vessel had gone. 

“Did you wateh the brigantine beyond the head- 
land ?” 

“My men did.” 

**Which way did she steer ?’’ 

“%o the southward.” 

“Then Drummond is probably off for the Cornish 
coast. He told me he had a market there. If 
Arnold Lowden arrives and departs before he re- 
turns we can afford to let him ¢ome. However, we 
won't borrow trouble. The wind has been pro- 
pitious, and I think we may look for the * Sun- 
beam’ atany time. Until she comes we have only 
to watch and to wait.” 

Richard Moneton’s scouts were not the only oneg 
nor the first to gain intelligence of the preparation 
for departure of the brigantme. 

Early on that morning Guy Drummond hadmade 
his way to the seashore, above the outer: eliff, not. 
withstanding Master Richard’s spies had declared 
that he had not left the village. 

He had taken a small boat-and pulled to the light- 
keeper's landing, and made his way to the cot, 
where he arrived first, when Kdith was cleariig 
away the breakfast things. 

Donald wais giad to see him. 

In the first morning light the youthful comman- 
der looked bright, buoyant und noble. A flood of 
sunshine seemed to come in with him, and as the 
old man gazed into his frank, handsome face he 






allowed the suspicion in his mind that such a man | 
could knowingly and willingly lead an evil life. 

Edith wondered at nothing, nor did her mind 
trouble itself with much reflection. She simply saw 
Guy Drummond, aaw that he was of noble, it 

resence, knew that he was true and brave, 
is coming made her glad. 

As she met his warm, eloquent smile, and felt the 
no less warm and eloquent pressure of stromg 
hand, a. sense of exquisite joy was hers. od 

The greetings suonenaed, the visitor ss) 
seat. He had gaten his breakfast, an ; P+ 
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On Ltt day from this, 











: ne | y 
me, in othe ; amd on his death-bod d Arne 
cif gave tha a great e ~j ‘shall know what 
re is in tima; — — we mo be _— — 
is assurance that Peter Moncton will press.big 
son's mult for Edith’s hand with all his power. Bs 
not alarmed, lady. ve more friends enliste 





ou 
in your behalf than you think for. 
_ “And you have enlisted them ?” cried the maiden, 


vely, 
mm Pe ean: T have enlisted them. They are men 


devoted to me, and this devoted to you. So have 
no fears, and, yet, be on your gusrd for a little 
while, Beon your guard until I am able to inform 
you that the wha of the steward and his son are 
clipped, both you and your good guardian.” 

* But,”’ urged Donald, excitedly, “why should 
Peter Moncton so strangely and so persistently seel 
my pet’s hand for his son? I cannot understand it, 
It isall dark to me.” 

* Well, well,” returned Guy, with a light smile of 
assurance, “ we know that he does the strange thing, 
and, perhaps, a fuller knowledge would not help us, 
You know enough to put you on yonr guard, and that 
must suffice for the present. : 

‘*And now I must/leave you. I knew that you 
would discover the absence of the ‘brigantine, and 
I wished to relieve you.of needless conjecture. [ 
shall not be long away. My post of duty, as well 
as of iuclination, is, for the present, at Arn, 
cliff.’’ 

He arose as he spoke, and took his cap. Heheld 
it a moment, and then put it down again. ‘Then, he 
walked to where Edith stood, and took one of her 
hands in both his own, and raised it to his lips, A 
light of infinite tenderness beamed in the lustrons 
depths, of the gray eyes, and his whole face 
glowed, 

For the moment Edith’s heart stood still, It was 
to her a revelation ecstatic and inspiring, 

A moment so, and then the heart leaped with a 
joyous bound, and the rich golour mounted to her 

eeks and temples, 

Gay waited, not for her to speak, the joy-beam 
upon her sweet face was enough—all the angwer he 
asked for that time. 

“For a little while, Edith,” he said, very softly 
and tenderly, “ Ibid 7 adieu, May Heaven and all 
good angels bless an protect you!’ 

After this he took his cap and went out, and tha 
lightkeeper followed him, and went with him down 
to. the landing, where he saw him off towards the 
jaws af the Pool. 

When Donald returned to the cot he fonnd his | 
fair ward silently weeping by the open window that 
looked out upon the sea. 

“ Edith,” he said, putting his arm affectionately 
round her, “ari weeping ?” 








wondered how he could have ever for a moment 





Arnold Lowden, her commander. 
— age, tall and strong, and seemed one to take 





their chief’s commands. 
acquainted with all the landmarky‘of ‘the locality, 
were pointing out various objects on shore and 
explaining to others who were evidently strangers 
tot 


some. 
smuggler chief, whose dark, hard face was half- 
eh by a full growth of beard, longand jetty 


the anchors were dropped 


She looked up through her tears, not sorrowful 
but radiant. 

“Dear guardian, these tears are from the 
basen of @ greatjoy. Heaven grant that it may 


“ 1” 
towards evening, 
fmto his father's 


wih tho ign of ii portant intelligence 
bag? asked Peter, starting to his 
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“Bho hes be iled 
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uarterdeck, with a telescope in his hand, stood 


He was a man of 
He was bold 


turally te the plage of authority, 


and daring, as his every look plaialy showed, and it 
would not require a very skilled student of human 
nature to determine, with good reason, that he was 
as recklegsa of moral 

He was an experienced 
sea from his boy 

he did not know about 
knowing.” 


eonrequences as he was bold. 
sailor, having followed the 
as his men said, “ what 
iling a ship was not worth 


The crew of the brig, were twenty in number, 


besides the commander and his two Heutenarts. 


They were cleanly and orderly and watchfal of 
Some of them, who were 


place. 
“Here we have the jaws of the Pool, Mr. Arn- 


wright,” said the commander, addressing his 
second lieutenant. 


as 
or 
over thirty, if he'was so old, well-built, Hthe end 
muscular, with a face clean shaven, frank andhand- 


“There isa snug nest beyond, 

ou will say when you see it, and one‘not easily 
reaghed by 9 stranger.” 

his gecond lieutenant was a young man, not 


He formed @ strong contrast with the 


As the shades of night settled over the headlands 


the smuggler gaye his maintopsail to the breeze 
fand steered for the narrow entrance to tae Pool. 
The chief himself took his station upon the bow- 
sprit, whence he gave direction for steering to the 
man at the wheel. 


The devious pass was ran in safety, and finally 
in the Pool, the cables 
usted and secured and the sails farled. 

hile tho men were yet aloft, gathering in the 


canvas, @ boat from the shore came-alongside, from 
which Peter Meneton and his son came on board. 


The greetings were few and hearty, after which 


Lowden, leaving the deck in charge of his first 
Keotanshk Talpe Seabright, conducted his visitors 
to the cabin. 


* Vhat old fellow is principal owner of the brig,” 


said the first officer to Arnwright; a# Moncton dis- 
appeared down the companion-way. 


This firat lieutenant was 4 man of age toe th 


or thereabouts, strong and heavily built, 

shaggy whiskers and a broad face, with massive 
lower jaw and an aspect not the most inviting. 
Yet his old sailors liked hizz for he was a thorongb 
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sailor himself and anmever abusive towards these 
wae i bey: ir duty. sa ; i 
“ man ” retarn 1 rt . itl } i 
of ‘surprise. “TI should have. taken. him fer a 
gouniey squire, as 1 saw him in the glare of the 
us, 


_* So he almost,” responded Seabright "He is | clear 


is, 
Peter Moncton, steward of 
“And what need has such, 


the younger sffiemrs ‘I sbould 
ne for ‘Position as steward af 
Ah f 
ied comin ia Se 
Ha knows where @ stands,” ; m : 
At thi 
top, ted 


juncture a report eame from the main- 


m below. 


“Alls 


seated at table Peneoth la oe berm oe imp, 
ata e a large ing: 
with wine and glasses at their elbows, 
“* What do you think of that, for u bev ea 
asked Lowden, as the steward set down: his glass. 
“Tt is a fine wine,” ¢ agail'a : 
“ pb, t wing, { should.say,;”. put. in 


* Have you any quantity of it?” Peter said, sup 


mao aR, F Soyer 
ou 


choicest of Caleavella: I 
ht , of it at Saint Amdra. 
T have fity pipe 


and not far from two 


* vintage vaults. . Yon will want a 
supply of this for the Castle, You can-eharge 
tieGonsinent He cannot find better 
on . 

“1, 


ent,’ 
wewill land.all the wine here,” said the 
steward, after a pause. 

eee pause, and then Moneton continued : 

“ You.are over your tinte, eaptain. I looked for 
wee , eee ae th auod and ashrug 

** Ay,” retarn , with a . 
Tl have been detained, and may thank your 
stars that I am here af alk I had pull- on 
the Cornish coast. I had rum into the old place, 
just below Falmouth, for the purpose of unloading 
some brandy and tobacco for our folka:there. I had 
been short of water. for some. time, and as ‘thero’s 
an excellent spring in that neighbourhood I hired a 
barge, and sent.fenof my. best-men with my second 

, to fill our water: butts. 

“Well, sir, they were at the spring basily at 
work, when'a company of His Most Sacred Majesty's 
naval. herees ch to come that way—in other 
words, & press-gang, in searti: of fodd for Dutch 
powder. 

A Roving © boy who had took to the water when 
he saw the uniformed squad, every man was. im- 
ner and marched off to Falmouth, wherelay His 

jesty’s frigate, the ‘ Royal Georgs.’” 

“ And you could get none of them back:?”’ 

* Get them back!” repeated Lowden, elevating his 
heavy bushy eyebrows. “ My faith! L should 

laced myself ina pretty pickle, ventaring. within 
bail of thateort-of eraft. 

“No, sir |. But fortane favoured me. I found 

rt of the crew of a Lancashire smuggler that had 
an wrecked off Lizard Head, who were thinkiag 
of offering themselves to the frigate. They had no 
money, and but few clothes. 1 snapped at’ them 
quickly, and they were glad to come. | took twelve 
of them, and with thom was one of the best navi- 
gators | ever met, and thorough seaman toiboot, 
I have put him in the place of my secondlicutenant 
who was kidnapped, 

“On the whole I think I made » good 
though I was.rather sorry for the old man,” 

Peter Moncton’s face had assumed: a troubled 
look during this recital, and he soratehed his. knees 
nervously. 

“1 am sorry for this,’’ he said, whew tho: captain 
had eoncluded; “I have a special mission for you 
—a most delicate one—and I would know every man 
Lam to trust.” 

“Bah!” cried Lowden, with an impatient stansp 
of the foot, “I know my men. Jack Ariwtight, 
my new officer, is brave and full-blooded. He knows 
every smuggler from Land’s End to Carlisle, and 
from here to Berwick-upon-T weed. His father was 
in the trade before him, and he knows the whole 
sweep of duties and responsibilities. And I can 


w 5 
d Seabright, ' there is his safety. His |. 
onld Spe right,." there is hie safety. His | tain 


vouch for his men too, Sogo whead; Master Mond- 
‘ton. and feel with me thatwe have made a good 
exchange, and now, if) I muy ask,’ what is tlie 
natuted of. this i eoimmission ?”” 
“Twill tell you in time, captain—a¥ s6on ae I 
have decided extictly what todo. Lam not exactly 


‘The stewadtd podred ott ehother glass of the Cal- 
eavella, and Lowden and Richard followed his 
example ‘ 

When..they had drank Peter said; fingering his 
empty glass as he spoke: 

” hte way, Lowden, do you know # Guy Drum- 


TE eyeak’ ot 
Monetom, nthe oy noe 
Drwamond died yéars ago, ; y 

his bed, honoured even by hia king. Curi bes wy 
it? Bat I'D tell you how it was: Gay had ded: 
@ fall dargo of contrabpad & on the shire of 
‘Morecombe Bay; and waw'on hie run back, wher, of’ 
Skerry Island, he fell im with the 

English sloop-of-war. 
time, bat be saved 


full civil rights ;: and on the day 
received the commission of 
navy. He was a true man, was Guy Dewm i 

“ba he leave ato oo stewatd. 

“ , & > res 
thoughts "% I remember now, 

‘Guy, after bis father. 1 

bright-faved, curly-head 

sailotand-the pet of theerew,. He was on 

the smuggler when she rescued the man-of-war’s 
men, but from that time I have uot seen him, 
though.I have heard from him.” 

. “An@ what did you hear of him ?” 

“ Ho wad in the services of the Bast India Com~ 
pony, and in the line of pronsotion.” 

“How old would he be now?” 

+ He should be going on towaeds thirty,” 

“Pratis our man,” said Peter, to his son. 

“ Must'bo,” was Richard's rej cinder, 

“ What now ?” asked Lowden. 

The steward told him of the coming of the 
brigantine ‘to the Pool, and of her commander 
ealling limeelf Guy Drummond, and of the 8 
which he, Peter, had bought; and he alse told of 
thie revenuée-stumps which had been affixed to; and 
biatided upon, the parcels. 

“If thie is the son of my old Guy,’’ said Lowden, 
“he should be a bravé, true man. But [ éannot 
conceive why he should have turned smaggler. Tho 
yoad to an admiral’s broad pennant was open to 

im” 
ae my life, Arzold Lowden, I do not believe 
he is a smuggler.” : ; 

“ You think he is trying’ to trap you, eh?” 

Ma Yes.” 

“Then you had best be on your’gaard. If T know 
anything of the blood of the Drummonds, they are 
tot to be trifled oe Bat you say he sold you 
contraband goods ?”’ 

“Sol thought at the time, bat I do not think so 
now. Those revenue marks were bond fide. The 
goods had been daly entered, and the customs 
duties paid.” 

“ How, in the name of mae could that help 
him ?” evied the smaggier chief, “If he had paid 
the duties on the goods, he must have sold them to 
you at a groat loss.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ And if none of the goods were contraband how 
was the transaction to implicate you? Does he 
know—has he discovered any of your other ttats- 
actions here in the Pool ?” 

“He cannot, He may have heard rumours, but 
hecan have'no evidéeuve. As you know, I have a 
safe repository for my wares.” 

‘Welly’ wttered Lowden, with «a long, low 
whistle, ‘that is a puzzler for me. But, ey my 
soul, | should like to sée the young man. ! think, 
if I-cowld find him alone, I could draw something 
from him itt the of information.”’ 

‘You will doubtiess have the opportunity of 
seeing hints He will be back here again, never 
fear. ” 


“Then,” said the captain, moving his chair 
around to face the table, ‘let's let him rest until he 
comes, back; and before he comes we had better 
empty our hold into your strong vaults, saving such 





portion a® we oan send off into the country.” 





: — would be best, certaitily,” admitted 
eter. 

‘¢Piien lot us turn or attention to ont bills of 
lading. ‘There is considerable business td be 
atbonded 31 to befére we can open our Hatches.” 

Captain Lowden produced his papérs, and the trio 
‘ent over them until « late hour; and, ir that, the 
barge was brought’ alongside, and the workof tun- 
lo commeneed. 

It 'required’a part of tivo nights te unlond the brig, 
and when the work had been done Peter Moucton 
was ready to erilighten tis partner upon the shbject 
a the impertant and delicate business he had in 


d. 
It- wae long past midnight, and the two men sat 
— together in the brig’s cabin, over their fins old 


e. 
Peterhad come to regut'd the Calvavelia as & rich 


thing and rare. 
“Now, Monetom, what is it?” asked the suittygler, 
setting down his empty glass. 
The steward drained his ow: giwss, attd aftéra 
little thought he spoke: , 
“It is a work b Would do for my son. You know 
wy Murchinsoa, the lightkeeper ?’’ 
os es. ” 
« 3 you havé scent the waif hé hdd toared— 
the del valled Bata of the Cite?’ 
“ Yes, I ave seen her.” 
“Well, Richard loves the girl, and would make 
her his wife.’ 
“ Truly and honestly his wife ?’’ 
“Yes, and I agree with him. Eknow the girl. is 
rand nameless, but she is pure add womanly. I 
thought she Would make a good wife for Dios. 


to | Since he ig likely to have money em oti his.own 


he does ‘hot néed to Marry money; and asi sincerel 
believe Edith would make him one of the best ‘a 
as a am a aprons pe shoal iq! he, 

. ty A ow i, is n a upon 
tie table, “why don’t he cal hee td be hie wile P 

** Ah, there it is, captain. He has asked hér,and 
she has téfused, fairly shubbed him. | haveappealed 
tothe old lightkéeper; and he Will not favour our 
wit. Itisan outrage. The girl Was Queen of May, 
and Dick was elected her knight, to crown and to 
serve her, She accepted all that Very graciously, 
as she has accepted other attentions from him ;. but 
Whien he dotttes to offer hor hig heart and his hand 
find all that he possesses sho ifisults him—ay, and 
insults me, too. We do not propdde to bear it, 
Our honest endeavours shall not be thwarted. We 
Will covered the gitl for het own good.” 

“ and what do you propose that I shall do ts that 
end ?’’ asked Lowden. 

“Pll tell you,” nee Moneton, “ The girl must 
be run over to the French doast. We can do nothiug 
with her at the lightkeepsr’s cot. If we can got 
her away across the Channel we can bend hot to our 
will. 1 don’t know yet whether [ will have Richard 
atcompany lier, of follow her.” 

“You had better have him follow her, by all 
means,’ said the smuggler, ‘‘ He should appear at 
the critical moment, as het réscuer.”’ 

‘You are right, Lowden. It isa good idea. Now, 
will you carry Ker off? Will you capture her, and 
take her on board tile brig, and carry her over to 
France, if I will bear all the expenses ?’’ 

‘No, sir!” said thio smuggler ohiof, prompily 
and emphatically, 

* Artrotd Lowden!” 

“IT mean what Laay; I willnot doit! I will have 
tio hand in it! I am a cotitrabandist, and, by usage. 
an outlaw, but Iam not 4 kidnapper. You shoal 
have known nié better.” 

Péter Moncton was for a time titterly stupefied, 
but he found his speech at length. 

“ Gaptain Lowden, would you betray me after so 
many years, and so many velitures ?”’ 

“No, I would do all that tiay fall to my share of 
duty as a chief of contrabandists. If you should 
ask me to do a marder for you, [ should tell you, no, 
and I tell you no to this. But, Peter, do not déspair. 
The brig is mostly yours, and my share in her | 
will freely. lend to you. I should be glad of a run 
on shore for a week or two, Now, Ralph Seabright 
May be your ma. If ho will do the work for you, 
we will give him command of the brig for the time, 
Shall L call him ?’ 

After a little reflection the steward said he would 
deo Ralptr Seabright. 

With the first lieutenant of the smuggler Peter 
Moncton had no trouble. 

The man was willing to do the work when if had 
been explained to him if he could be fairly 

aid. 
sa Fifty pounds for yourself, and—will Mr. Arn- 
wright go?” ; 

“He mast go,” said Lowder. “He must: navi- 
gate the brig in case she should be driven to 
sea.” 

“Then,” tesamed Moncton, “thirty pounds for 
Arnwright, and five pounds each for every true and 
faithful man.” 
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Half an hour later, Seabright reported that every 
man of the crew might be depended upon. 

“You are sure of these new men?’’ queried the 
steward. i 

“Yes,” answered the lieutenant. “ Arnwright 
don’t care to have a hand in bringing off the girl, 
but he says her being on board wil not prevent him 
sailing the brig as he is orde:ei.” ; 

“ All right, and you can be ready at any time?” 

“ At any moment, Mr. Moncton, when you will 
give directions.” 

“Will you come up to the Castle to-morrow morn- 
ing °” 


* Yes. . 
“ Very well, I will be ready to give you directions 


then.” 

It was three hours t midnight when Peter 
Moncton left the brig; but he cared not for that. 
He had drank a liberal draught of wine before leav- 
ing the cabin, and his spirits were farther elated by 
the belief that he saw his way clear to the consaum- 
mation of a darling plan. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE ISLAND MYSTERY. 


CHAPTER VII. 


ORIOLE stole an uneasy glance into her father’s 
face as she replied. 

‘It is but a moment since that I thought to ask 
his name. It is Mark Shenstone, father.” 

The wizard started so violently that the white 
hand was flung off from his sleeve where it had 
been clinging. 

His whole face grew black as night. 

‘* Child, child,” said he, bitterly, “‘do you know 
what you have done ?” 

“TI have cared for a sufferer in the need of Dela: 
answered Oriole, her wet eyes flashing proudly; 
“ yx my father’s daughter have done other- 
wise ?” 

He laid his hand on her head falteringly. 

“I would rather the Nest would have burned 
down, Oriole, than that one of them should dream 
of its existence. And there he is, the serpent in 
the midst of it, and if, as you say, his limb is broken, 
there he must remain. The serpeut in the Oriole’s 
Nest,” muttered he, fiercely. ‘‘ Have I not received 
enough injury already? Just Heavens, can there 
be more in store for me ?” 

“You will receive no harm from him ; I tell you 
he is good and noble; never was there face gave 
more abundant proof of it. I will answer for him 
with my life, father.” 

He stood looking at her mournfully. 

**So soon won over to the enemy? Oriole, he 
must be the arch-fiend himself to have so potent a 
spell.” 

The girl shook off her tears and dashed her hands 
across her hot cheeks, 

“Tf you will only come in, you will be convinced ; 
you shall hear him promise to obey your instruc- 
tions.’ 

He walked to and fro, evidently earnestly re- 
volving the subject. 

** Well,” said he at length, ‘‘ the deed is done: 
there is no help for it; I must make the best of it 
now. Come, my child, don’t look so grieved, poor 
little birdling ! I meant not to trouble you; come 
in and show me this wounded enemy. I will not be 
worse than an Arab; he shall have my hospitality 
and care now he has crossed our threshold.”’ 

They went in together where Mark was anxiously 
awaiting their appearance. 

The latter’s first glance at the daughter’s face 
showed him how his entrance had been received. 

While he saluted the wizard respectfully Mark 
said, proudly : 

“I fear that your daughbter’s gracious kindness 
to me is a matter of vexation and alarm, sir. I beg 
that you will believe me when | declaré not even 
torture shall wring from me any information of 
what has taken place to-day. If you will help me 
get to my boat, I will do the best I can to get away. 
Or you may send word to the mainland for one 
Rafus White to come for me, and none shall know 
but I was hurt on the ledge: in either case you may 
rest assured no ill result shall come to you or your 
daughter.” 

The black, piercing eye of the wizard had been 
searching the noble face of Mark while he uttered 
these words, and his own countenance had brigh- 
tened. 

He came forward to Mark’s side, saying, with a 
grave smile : 

**T believe you, young man. You cannot think it 
strange a man who has sucha birdlingas my Oriole 
yonder is cautious how the fowler or huntsman is 
admitted near its nest. Iknew you not. I was ex- 


tremely distarbed at your appearance here, I admit 
it free Now .I have seen you my fears are at 
rest, I know I can trust you.” : 

Mark smiled, and Oriole came forward and kissed 
him tenderly. 

“Thank you, thank yon, father.” 

“ And do you mean to allow me to stay here 
os ankle is better?” asked Mark, doubt- 
ingly. . 
ss must examine it and see how much it is in- 
jured. You know I bear something of a leech’s re- 
putation, however uncanny.” 

Mark. smiled i 

an 


He was profo 
beari eh. the winara. He wondered how poor Rufe 
could have been so terrified ; to him those grand 
features, the dark and brilliant eye, the long gray 
locks and snowy beard were expressive only of the 
utmost benignity and | 

Oriole seemed entirely at ease now that the 
frown had left her father’s forehead, and she came 
to his side, attentively his movements as 
he, sane and skilf examined the swollen 
ankle. 

*« A bad dislocation, and considerably inflamed,” 
murmured he. “There are some strips of paste- 
board in the closet, Oriole; bring them, 
you rene some bandages. Where’s..old Mar- 
orie ?” 

, “T don’t know, I am sure; you know she is 
never about when most needed,” ed the girl, 
as she went away for the d articles. 

“Take hold of the side of the lounge, Eagle, 
said the wizard, calmly, nodding to the astonished 
Mark, “ that’s your name, yon underatand ;: you're 
the eagle who has swooped into the oriole’s nest, I 
am the wizard, yonder the oriole; mind, those are 
the names, no others.” 

Mark laughed. 

* But you're not taking hold as I bade you.” 

Mark obeyed, wondering still. . 

The request however was soon explained. His 
new physician seized the wounded limb 
with a powerful grip, braced himself against 
the lounge, and the bone slipped back into its 


ace, ‘ 

Mark sank back with a sharply drawn breath, 
the blood oozing from a wound in his lip, where he 
bad set his teeth to hold back the scream of agony. 

‘‘It ig over now.”’ said the wizard; ‘you bore it 
bravely. Oriole, bring a sip of wine, after the 
bandages.” 

In a short time the injured limb was.nicely ban- 
daged and Mark was lying in a position so comfort- 
able he could not refrain from. an expression of 
admiration for the wizard's skill. 

“Yes, you'll do very well; but you are not to stir 
from that lounge for a fortnight ; that is impossible 
without serious injury to the limb, jWhat will you 
do about it ?” 

‘‘ Bear it very graciously,” replied Mark, laugh- 
ingly ; “if only you will assure me it is no intra- 
sion.” 

“But about your friends ?” 

Mark was silent a moment. 

* My mother must not. be kept in anxiety,” mur- 
mured he. ‘I could almost declare that my father 
deserves it; yet, no—we parted angrily—that must 
not be,’’ murmured he. 

‘The wizard’s sharp ear caught every. word. 

“You parted angrily with your father, young 
man—how is that?’ 

“It is certainly very strange, for we have been 
on the most affectionate terms; but his conduct 
since that Australian Kinmouth hasbeen at the 
Manor is most inexplicable.. One would think our 
guest held father by an iron hand.” 

The wizard’s eyes were gieaming like coals of 
fire. This was the only visible sign of agitation 
which mastered him. 

‘Ha! an Australian! describe him, Eagle.’’ 

“A withered old man, with an eye like an orb 
of glass ; a coarse, uncouth, sarcastic creature, who 
has marvellous faculties for irritating the whole 
house. We quarrelled to-day for the first time in 
downright earnest. And J saved the ingrate’s life, 
think of that.” 

“Tam interested. I will venture to affirm I have 
aeen the man, If you choose to give me so much 
confidence, tell me all that is passed since you saw 
him last.” 

Mark, strangely drawn forth to confidence, told 
him the whole story. 

“1t is truly a singular proceeding that a guest 
should use such unbecoming manners; one would 
think—I beg your pardon for the suggestion, but it 
really looks as if there was some ugly secret—one 
would think he heid your worthy parent in his 
power through knowledge of some culpable deed of 
his ” 


Mark’s face flushed hotly, his eyes flashed, and 
then, checking himself from angry response,. he 
said, sadly : 





If it were any one else but my father I should 


impressed with the majestic | no 





say so too, but to one who knows him, has so well 
fathomed his keenly sensitive and “honourable 
nature, his almost womanishly tender character, the 
8 tion is absurd.” 

‘bitter, sarcastic smile curled the wizar’’s lips, 
but his face averted, and Mark did not see it. 
Both were t and melancholy till Oriole came 


back from a briefvisit to the garden. She came 
of herbs. 


4 sone bles telling bold 

is so securely og cbr he must remain here for 
some time. What say you, Oriole, can'we kee 
— pining for his ‘p eyrie in our hum 

t oe 7 
el think the trouble will be to push me out after 
I have found my way to it!’’ fo germ Mark. 

She drew a sigh of relief, said, with a smile 
and blush, very charming in the eyes of both her 
listeners: Yt 

‘* I was afraid you had been naughty, there were 


such stern looks on your faces. ‘you must 
not quarrel, you two, because it’ will grieve me 
poe ° 


“ And about your friends—you had better’ write 
the cause of your detention at once; but, if you 
please, I would prefer that you did not say thatyou 


‘ were here,” observed the wizard. 


“I think I can manage it,” replied Mark, “if you 
and paper.” 


Mar , 
“ My Dean Moruer,—Do not be startled upon 
recei these lines and learning that you will not 
see me for several days. Ihave met with a slight 
accident, nothing serivus at all, only just enough 
to serve "sam excuse for ataying away from tue 
Manor while a certain disagreeable guest is there. 
Rather aselfish proceeding, I’ll admit, leaving you 
to bear it alone, but I’ll endeavour to atone for 
it by extra attentions when I return. I would give 
location; but for a nervous dread of being hunted 
by the before-mentioned torment, therefore 
me don’t ask me where I have founda resting- 
place, especially when I assure you I’ have all pos- 
sible attention and kindness. wish to 
communicate with me before I am ready to return 
home, give your letter to Rufus White. He wiil 
see that it is forwarded. Ever your affectionate 
“< Marx.’” | 

He held the pen some few moments hesitatingly. 
‘. Should he adda posteript for his father ?’’ But 
he laid it aside without adding anything, and passed 
the open sheet tothe wizard. ; 

He at first declined: reading; but complied when 
Mark said, earnestly : ‘ 

“I prefer that you should; I wish you to see 
that I write nothing to prone ef retrewt, I will 
make out @ short list of arti ‘or Rufe to bring 
me, and add a note of instructions for Rute him- 
self, Will it ‘be too much trouble to take them 
across the water? my boat is still there.” 

‘No. trouble whatever; I shall enjoy a trip by 
starlight. Your little: craft will seem: like a little 
witch by the side of my clumsy yawl. When old 
Marjorie returns I will set forth ; I krow this Rufus 
White. Poor old fellow! he will be afraid of my 
transfixing him by an evil spell if he takes the letter 
from my hand. A most uncanny: creature is the 
wizard in his eyes. ButI shall manage somehow, 
no fear of that. And I think we shall make you 
comfortable.” y 

“T have no fears of that,” replied Mark, with a 
sparkling glance after the light which had 
fitted into the little m.' “ When all other 
entertainments fail I must coax this Marjorie to 
finish the fortune-telling she began some days 

0. ” 


Did you listen with faith ?” 

“None at ali at the time; but, oddly enough, 
events transpiring since have made her words signi- 
ficant.’’ 


‘* She is an eccentric creature. I keep her because 
she adds a great deal to my wizard reputation, but 
she cannot endure theisland, her wild nature craves 
deeper excitement, she wanders where she will, 
and sometimes we do not see her for days. I 
have a signal to give her notice that she is 
wanted.” 

As he 8 
out to the 
cession, ‘ 

Oriole came out from her retreat and looked out 
at the window. 

“If Marjorie comes she will 
for making a healing liniment. Iam glad you have 
called her, father.’’ ; 

**T am going down to look after the boat. If I 
ean see Marjorie anywhere I will go on my way to 
the other shore. Do 1 understand that you wish me 


ke he took down a pistol and went 
and fired it three times in quick suc- 


ive me directions 
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to wait for this Rufus to bring your clothes from 
the Manor, my Eagle ?’’ 
“If you will be so good. Rufus is 9 faithfal 
fellow. He will keep silence, though I won't pro- 
mise he don't think me in the most awful —— 
imaginable. I hope you will have no trouble in 
finding him.” ‘ 

“I have no fears of that; but I may not return 
until late. I shall sleep in the cave, Oriole.” 

“ Where is that ?’”’ asked Mark, ¥ 

“Some distance below, where all the visitors 
sloeglag! pen: the ‘ioeen,. Seep lithe Apenuret. ths 
sleeping upon the moss. i e 
Oriole’s: Nest so far above. Now I will descend. Be 
good children until my return.” 

Mark emiled. 

Oriole threw him a kiss from her dainty white, 
hand in answer. 

The P ign | man rubbed his eyes when he was 
presently left alone, : 

Could it be it was no dream, but. reality that he 
had solved the mystery of: the isle, had discovered 
the Oriole’s Nest? 


(To be continued.) 





THE DRAMA. 


eae ee 


We hear nothing but good accounts.of the panto- 
mimes, and while the splendour of the spectacle at 
Covent Garden andthe capital acting of the Vokes 
family at Drury Lane are meeting with due appreci- 
ation the Grecian is this. year, as usual, running’ the 
west-end houses hard in the race for popularity. 

Mr. George Conquest has added snother row of 
leaves to his laurels, and we can justly endorse’ the 
advise—“ Go and see the’ wonderful Crab at the Cit 
Road.” Mr. Conquest’ made palpable hits with his 
presentations of the Yellow Dwarf, the Magic Tree, 
and the Demon Head, but he has surpassed all his 
former efforts in this line—which is a peculiarly ori- 
ginal one—by his this year’s Crab, 

This creature is perhaps a more hideous and fasci- 
nating nightmare than was ever evolved from the 
imagination of man before. Huge, and terrible of 
aspect, with great crimson eyes that glow like red- 
hot cals, with long.claws and feelers. which seem 
endued with life and malice, this is about the most 
awful thing that pantomime could uce. Itis 
impossible to remove the eyes from it when it is on 
the stage, and equally impossible to repress'a shud- 
der even as we laugh at its lifelike movements and 
grotesque contortions. Strange to say, the little 
ones don’t seem frightened, though it is perhaps cal- 
culated to haunt the dreams of the children of larger 
growth who literally cram the popular theatre. It 
is a fact that we see nightly in the boxes an attend- 
ance as fashionable as any that the west-end houses 
can show, and the crush of carriages at the approach 
to the Grecian is as great as that at Old Drury or 
Covent Garden. 

The awful crab is not the only attraction at the 
Grecian, and Mr. Conquest, with his usual indefati- 
gable anxiety to produce a good bill of fare, gives us 
well-painted scenery and a capitally written opening, 
and provides a company which in all its parts does 
its utmost to back up his efforts, 

Mr, Herbert Campbell’s drollery and versatility are 
particularly valuable, and Miss Conquest, Miss Vic- 
tor and Miss Dot Robins keep up the interest and fun 
in a most praiseworthy manner. We- must say « 
word in commendation of the dancing of Miss Olare- 
mont, whose graceful figure and appropriate expres- 
sion are shown to great advantage in the character 
of Prince Wideawake. 

During the performance Mr. Conquest introduces a 
clever piece of transformation in the shape of a Pun- 
chinello, in which nothing but the actor’s head is 
seen, the body being a tiny marionette figure. We 
are treated to some of his wonderful leaps, and the 
heiglit to which iis spring extends almost tempts us 
to the questions—* How is it he.manages to.stop at 
all? and why not go an ad infinitum and disappear 
from this terrestrial globe altogether?” We are not 
informed of any peculiarity in the construction of 
Mr. Conquest’s body and the material that takes the 
place usually occupied in ordinary people by bones, 
but it is searcely a wild conjecture to suggest tha the 
may be composed: partly of india-rubber and Besse- 
mer steel; certainly he must, have an iron constitu- 
tion; for the exertions which he makes night after 
nightat his own theatre, to say nothing of similar 
work at the Aicxandra Palaoe, are quite sufficient to 
knock four ordinary men into @ better world. 

‘The Grecian deserves success, and gets it, 

At the Britannia “ El Flambo” is drawing crowded 





houses. Mrs. Lane has laid out a great deal of 
money both on her house and her pantomime, and she 
has done wisely. The average audience is about 
four thousand, and empty benches are things happily 
unknown at Hoxton. Mr. Fred Foster, the general 
favourite, appears. after an absence of eighteen 
months and in El Flambo gets a hearty welcome. 
The part might have been stronger, and it scarcely 
gives him the opportunity which he deserves; he has 
however managed to make as much out of it as it is 
possible to make, and receives considerable applause. 
He dresses the part with great care and he sings the 
music alloted to him with taste and expression. Lady 
Tabytha is taken by’ Mr. G. Lewis, who invests the 
character with great humour. It is very enjoyable 
tohear the hearty peals of laughter at her queer 
dancing. The popular favourite Miss L. Raynor 
plays Britannia very satisfactorily and looks the cha- 
racter with which we are familiar on the humble but 
useful copper cofms of the réalm. Mrs, Lane, in 
herself s host—and hostess—has too small a 

For such talent and animation as she possesses there 
should have been a more adequate vehicle. Sho 
takes the part of Fashion and Silver Spear and plays 
with a charming vivacity and sprightliness. Her 
dresses in both characters were most tasteful and 
beautiful. The songs were rendered with her usual 
taste and finish. 

The scenery is very good ; one view of the sea, 
painted by Mr. W. Small, particularly so. A pretty 
ballet takes place in a stalactite cave; and there is a 
submarine scene which is one of the stage-pictures 
of the season. Mr. Charles is answerable for the 
transformation scene, which is an elaborate display, 
but tasteful withal, due attention having been paid to 
the harmony of colour and the general tone. 

The harlequtnade is one of the best, and the cle- 
ver dancers Mdlles. Lupino materially help to carry 
it through. 

Hoxton is not very far from the Bank, and the 
Britannia great theatre, which is the chief attraction, 
is well worthy of a visit from the inhabitants of the 
Far West, 

At the Standard Mr. Douglas has presented his pa- 
trons with a capital specimen of a Clristmas Annual, 
and providedone of the, most attractive, entertain- 
ment'in London; “ The Children in the Wood ” wiil 
fill the manager’s coffers to overflowing before they 
die, and every doit will have be:n well earned, for 
has left nothing undone to secure a success. The 
transformation scene is unusually elaborate; there 
are two magnificent sets, the Depths of the Forest 
and the Fairy Flower Show. Spike Castle is also a 
most effective scene; and altogether Mr. Richard 
Douglas may be congratulated on the success of his 
artistic and high-class effort. 

The “Children in the Wood ” is fitted with a capi- 
tal caste: Madame Emmeline Cole, late of the 
Gaiety, is the Fairy Queen; Mrs. Kate Neville is 
Prince Prim, and M. J. Barnum is the villain of the 
piece, Rinaldo di Kickem, Miss Rose Grahame and 
Miss Jenny Beauclerc are both well fitted, and all 
act togetherin the most satisfactory way. 

Here the harlequina’: , which of late y.ars has some- 
what failen off at most vu. the theatres,is revived in all 
its pristine jollity, mainly owing to the talent of Mr. 
Harry Payne, who is by far the best clown we have. 

We must not forget to mention the panorama, 
which is, in its faithful representation of park 
scenery, nothing more nor less than a study worthy 
the attention of any artist. Of the Depths of the 
Forest we have already spoken ; it is an exquisite 
picture. 

Leaving the pantomines at the other popular east- 
end house, the Pavilion, we must return to the 

west, where, at the Conrt, the Royalty and the 
Olympic, important novelties have been produced, 

At the Court Mr. Hare has given an adaptation by 
Mr, Coghlan of the.successful French comedy “Le 
Partie de Piquet,” to which he gives the capital 
English title of a “ A Quiet Rubber.” 

Mr. Coghlan has fitted his old playfellow with a 
capital part, and once more, we are afforded the en- 
joyment of. looking on at one of those admirable 
pictures of the old aristocrat, full of self-esteem, irri- 
tation and class prejudices, with which Mr, Hare has 
made us so familiar. 

The whole motive of ‘A Quiet Rubber’’ turns 
upon the expedient which one of the characters 
adopts to prevent the evil results of a quarrel at a 
card-table, The story is pretty well known, and may 
be told in a few words, 

An old nobleman, very proud and very sensitive, 
who has run through a fine estate, is living upon 
the charity and accepting the patronage of an old 
servant. While conscious of the obligation, he is 
painfully sensitive to the effusive good nature of his 
host and benefactor, and, though studiously ob- 





sequious and polite, yet manages to infuse a tone of 
hauteur and icy reserve into his manner and bearing 
that absolutely chills the good-hearted Irishman who 
has, so to speak, stepped into his place. 

To make the old Lord Kilclare’s position more 
unendurable, his son, a worthy young feliow, falls 
in love with the host’s—Mr. Sullivan’s—daughter. 

Chafe as he will against what he considers a 
mésalliance, the old lord is compelled to admit that 
the match woald be an advantageous one for his son, 
and the irritation produced by the conflicting sensa- 
tions in his breast results in a quarrel with Mr. 
Sallivan at the whist-table, Presumably it is upon 
the usual ground—each player considering his 
partner the “ worst hand at whist that he had ever 
seen,” and Lord Kilclare, in a burst of passion, 
throws down the cards and tyrannioally declares that 
‘he will break off the match. 

Mr. Sullivan, who is a good-hearted though fiery- 
tempered Irishman, is very quickly filled with regret 
for what has occurred, but Lord Kilclare is not to be 
concilliated, and this storm in a teacup threatens to 
wreck the happiness of the young people, when the 
son, Charles, hits upon the happy idea of administer- 
ing chloroform to his irate parent and persuading 
him that the whole quarrel was the mere phantasy 
of a dream. 

The chloroform is administered, the whist-table is 
brought back, the cards placed in position, and the 
old gentleman is awakened to find his companions all 
as amiable as if nothing had happened. Upon re- 
stored harmony and the renewed promise for happi- 
ness all round the curtain descends, 

Mr. Hare's. acting as Lord Kilclare is just what 
might. have been expected, having in mind his re- 
markable representation of the old men of Robert- 
son’s comedies, If anything, Lord Kilclare is an im- 
provement upon that wonderful piece of art, Lord 
Ptarmigant. Mr. Hare has elaborated the sketch 
until he has made a picture perfect and complete in 
all its minute details, There are the faitering, 
gentlemanly gait, which, though feeble, still retains 
the grace of lordly bearing ; the musical voice, en~ 
feebled by age, but still with the high-bred tone 
perceptible ; the fidgetty, irrepressible gestures of a 
refined sensitiveness which will proclalm itself as a 
rebuff to the hearty effusiveness of the good-natured 
Irishman, Mr, Sullivan, 

In the game of whist the acting was so natural 
that the audience watched with breathless eagerness 
every movement, gesture and facial expression ; and, 
lastly, in the gradual recovery of consciousness and 
awakening from stupor, Mr, Hare displayed a 
marvellous art which, while it elaborated every 
grimace and manual gesture, never for one moment 
broke the spell under which the audience rested, or 
overstepped the bounds into the region of extrava- 
gance. Mr. Hare’s Lord Kilclare is a wonderful per- 
tormance, and provides for a young actor an invalu- 
able study of that art which lies within art, 

Mr, Charles Kelly played the hearty and genial 
Irishman with a full appreciation of the character and 
was warmly applauded; so also were Mrs. Plowden, 
as the daughter of Mr. Sullivan, and Mr. Herbert, as 
the son of Lord Kilclare ; the parts are necessarily 
subordinate to the central one of Lord Kilclare, bnt 
if they had been poorly acted the harmony would 
have been ruined. Asit is, ‘* A Quiet Rubber ” is 
a picture not only of an agreeable bat of a valuable 
nature. 

“Broken Hearts” is going on its way, gathering 
fresh appreciation every night; it is an exquisite 
poem, and it is, if possible, better played even than 
at first. Mrs. Kendal, now that she has grown 
into the spirit of her delicately conceived part, is 
simply charming; and Mr. Anson’s Mousta has in- 
creased in intensity and finish. It is not often that 
one theatre is so fortunate as to have two such enters 
tainments as “Broken Hearts” and“ A Quiet 
Rubber” running at the same time. 

“The Duke’s Daughter,” the new musical piece at 
the Royalty, bids fair to result in a success, Things 
did not ron quite smoothly on the first night, but 
there is some little excuse, and doubtless by this time 
the scenes, voices and properties are all in harmony. 

The music is very taking and possesses no little 
intrinsic merit ; we have seldom heard more charm- 
ing airs than the solo for the prima donna. 

The book is an exception, and a very good one, to 
the general run of librettos ; it is bright and sparkling 
and is the work of a literary man who does his 
allotted: task conscientiously, sometimes con 
amore. 

The drama of ‘“*Clytie,” adapted from Mr. 
Hutton’s novel of that name, was well received on 
the night of its production at the Olympic, As it 
deserves more than a passing notice we reserve our 
sketch of the plot and criticism. 

Tue effort to introduce the mubo,any tree into the 
island of Mauritius promises to be successful. It 
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grows there with such rapidity that seeds sown thre® 
or four years ago have already produced trees twenty 
feet hich, and from three to six inches through the 
stem. Whether the quality of the timber is effected 
in the process of acclination has nos yet been deter- 
mined. 

OUR MEDITERRANEAN. 


Aux natiovs.ehrink from the task of supervising, pot 
only the finances, but gli the civil affairs of Egypt. 
The irritation which .was aroused in France 
alrewiy enbsided; the dissolation of the National 
Assembly will. soon absorb the whole attention of 
Freach\nee ; with the outposts of the most powerfal 
army in the world encamped within a few marches 
of Paris, and their military froptier defencelesa, we 
creatly donbt ifkgypt villlons; remain p subjact even 
of discussion. 

The overthrow ef tho Ottoman Goveromest ip 
Europe will.certainly release Ismael Pashe from.apy 
further subjection to the Sultan, and he would be 
well givised in placing himeclf, hig dyn 1) and 
his domjniong ole the formal protection of Great 
Britain forever, He and his family might be as- 
signed a definite precedence at the Engligh eount 
Whenever they chose to yisitit; it shoyld certainly 
be inimediately after our own royal family, His 
position would thep be.infinitely safer.and ip every 
way better then as th» vassal of a decayiug Power, 
or asp nominally independentsovereign in perpetual 
financial difficulties, 

And these difficulties atige entirely from the want 
of honest.administration, Nothing bat English help 
cap pntan end to his emberrassments; bat that help 
myst be someting more than temporary, as a} pre-. 
sent; it.must be systematic, 

If Ismail should declare himself independent, his 
kivgdom wonld still he a prey to the adventurera of 
diffexent pations who pom make 4 living out of his 
djfficylties. ‘There seems to be po way out of the 
wood byt thot we have suggested, @ haye gaid 
that the ‘I'prkish Government, shorn of its European 
territories should be established in.Asia Minor, and 
that if will be our dnty to see that the Euphrates 
valley and the bead of the Persian Gulf are clear of 
any hostile fwfuence, 

It will also be the duty of thoge who have always 
aivoeated the constrnctinn of the Euphrates Valley 
Railway to bring this subject forward again, and we 
trust that Mr, Andrew and Sir George Jenkingon vill 
not lose the oppartunity presented to them. An 
accident to a single ship would close the canal for 
davs; and althoygh the railway would still remain to 
Suez, we ought to possess an glterpative route to 
India. 

The Eastern question covers more country than 
people generally imagine; it embraces the whole 
subject of preserying the balance of power in Asia. 
Nathing could be devised better calculated to keep 
off introders on the north-western frontier of India 
than railway communication from the Mediterranean 
coast to the Persian Gulf, or, as we hope to see, Cal- 
cutta itself, 

There remains the question of the islands of 
Candia and Cyprus. either of these must be 
allowed to fall into the hands of any foreign power. 
It is worth congideration whether one at least should 
not be occupied the moment the Turkish Government 
is finally overthrown. 





Tue Anutreration. Acts.-—-A short while ago 
a dealer ix milk was allowed to escape the conse- 
quences of selling skimmed for whole milk through 
the magistrate aecepting a very trangparent excuse ; 
and Dr, Hasgall, in commentirg on the case, asks 
why analysts confine their attention #0. much to dairy 
produce when there is auch ample seope for. their 
exertions ip other, and it might, be added more im- 
portant directions, There.is scareely an article of 
focd or drink, which is not more or less adulterated, 
and it is really time, without negleoting the food for 
babes, that analyets should look after the meats that 
are consumed by adults, The adulteraters, by good 
organisation and great. pertipacity manage to rander 
the new Act considerably more imperfect as @ safe. 
guardof the public health than the measures it enper- 
seded; aud if operations over a wider area had no 
other effect, they would, at least, tend to expose 
existing evils andshow the weak poiuts of the law 
for future emendation, 

GarEery.—'l here are two kinds of gaiety; the one 
arises from want.of heart, heing touched tS no pity, 


sympathizing with no pain, even of its own caus. 
ing ; it shines and glitters like a frostbound riverin 
the gleaming sun. The other springs from excess of 
heart; that is, from a heart overflowing with kind- 
liness towards all men and all things ; and, suffering 
under no superadded grief, it is light from the happi- 








ess whieh it causes—from the hapriness which it | yon 


This be compared to the same rive 


sees. may 
sparkling and emiling under the.sun of summer; and. 


running on to, give fertility and increase to all within 
its reach, 

A GunErovus Doyxor.—The old Oriental trait of 
lavish generosity has not left the Bagterns. M. 
Bavray obtained a grant of land from the'Khedive 
of Egypt to ‘buil€ a honse. The building finished, 
M. Bavray invited the Khedive to come and see it, 
and the latter, delighted, asks how much 414 ft cost. 
He was told. Here'is the amount,” said the hedive; 
“let me buy it.” Phe offer was ted, and M. 
Bavray was commissioned to fitit up and faraish it. 
When eli was Gnished' M. ment to see the 
Khedive,. teking tis Jitde, cop with him, The 
Khedive approached the child. te kiss him, but.the 


bo away, ont, “Mo, mo. . Mamma, 
prelipenti tebe gh 2 pe Fo 


.| astonished Khedixe, dt tao Me taken, onr. 


counsry house,” sabhed the yor 


course, apologized and sralded eh:ld, bat on. 
taking leave the pay ye yt a few on @ 
piece of paper, and gaye it to the child for his mother, 
saying, Py ou con Kia Me NOW. Jittle man. ‘I am no 
longer ss Oi The piece at paper was-a deed of 
gift of thewhole property. 

enero neared 


HE LOVES ME; HE:LOVES 
ME NOT, 


Bx tuHp Avruor ar 


“ Mawrice Duvant,”  Fiakle Fortune,” The ptt 


Peer,” hen, ot. 
_—_s 
CHAPTEB XXxXxXI. 
a 


Tur three monks having entered the gondal’ 
were swiftly borne away, borne from the reach o 
the police, ant, more dangerous still, the two scheme 8 
who had almost succeeded in grasping them iy their 


in a few hours, having exchanged their desguises 
for attire more ‘befitting their sex and digeity, 
Valeria Temple and Leclare were on their 


way to nd. 

Once aeross that narrow streak of channel, their 
protector, guide, and powerful friend Terence Vane 
intended leaving them. 

He stood on the deck of the emart, swift little 
steamer, with the keen wiad blowing his silken hair 
away from bis white forehead, and reflected with no 
little satisfaction on what be had accomplished ; iv 
fact, it was only that reflection on the 3s he had 
achieved which kept him from being dreadfully 
miserable, 

For, strange and remarkably unselfish as it may 
seem, Terry had determined not to accompany 
Valeria to the shelter and refuge which he had 
chosen for her, 

There was work to do stifl in Venice, and Terry, 
with a noble sacrifice of his own comfort and desires, 
had decided to return withthe packet and do it. 
Return at once withont seeing his little darling. 
Return, perhaps, to danger and death! 

Well, noblesse oblige, he could not help it. As 
his braye spirit prompted him so he mnst do! 

The packet arrived @ Dover in due course and 
Terence and his two charges were standing in the 
waiting room of the railway station. 

Valeria, whose eyes were suffused with a soft, 
almost tearful gratitude, stood with her band in his, 

“ How can I thank you ?” shemurmured. “ Surely 
you have done more than any other man in the 
world would have done for two helpless foolish 
women! You have acted nobly, and what is your 
reward?” she added, saily. 

“T don’t know but what I may get’ it, and a 
sweet one too,” said Terence, with @ cheerful 
smile, 

“But you will not go back to that dreadful 
place ?* said Valeria, with a shudder, 

“Yes. I have decided to go back by this same 
boat,” said Terry, bravely. “Ido not like leaving 
a thing only half-done, and I shall go back to com- 
plete it and give our designing friends a last ‘and, I 
hope, effective fall, Do not look so sad: It is not 
a great distance, and, all being well, I shall not be 
gone long. And now,” he added, quickly, so as 
not to give ‘her time to tempt him, “ you must attend 
to what I say, You promised to be obedient.’”’ 

“T will obey to ‘the letter,” said Valeria. “ It is 
the only way in which I can express my séuse of 
gratitude.” 

“You must take a cab and go straight to Carey 
Street. I have written to—to the young lady whom 


clutches, 











remember-—little Elfy—expleining, all, She 
will not need even that to pr a welcome, and £ 
have also written adetter, w I will you to 


You will be aafe there, Miss Tem as 
eafe as if you, were in your own cast mean 

/’ de eorvested, glancing at Madame Leclare. 
“Think of that when you are inclined to quarrel 
we ‘the | Jomly aad hnamble character of the re- 
uge—— 

SWhieb -Ishall newer -bs,”, enid. Valoris.. “Ab, 
you do not know how I havelonged fer such.s home, 
huarble as you may think it.” | + ’ 

“ They will take care of you and Jove you for your 
own sake,” continued ‘Perry, “ and—-and,” he went 
on, rather hurriedly, “ if my dear, ‘kind friends—it 
little Eify should mention my name, will you say 
that ‘you ‘left me inthe best of spirits; the most 
\cheerful ae of mind, and quite looking forward to 
mgtriy' ots ioe h oe 

“T will tell them what a noble-minded, generons- 

\hearted frien@'1 have a p Bertin yy , the ‘teprs 
in ‘her , quite aly this: ee mM ’ 
° ah. bere is the tcala,? said Terty. “Now let 
me put you in and yon. comfortable. Re- 
member, I was quite cheerful, in the best of spirits, 
jand that I shall*be with you in—in a few days. 

So saying he closed the door and stood 
uncevered, with that ‘kind, frank smile on his face 
which won love from all whom it smiled on, until 
the train had moved away. © : 

Terry ‘turned ‘with a smile that was almost a 


| sigh. 
As sce tametios would be with his darling, 


would eee her, speak with her, perhaps kiss her, aud 
‘he, whe loved her so , shoukibe on his way 
back to that hatefal Venice 

While be is making the retura journey we will fy 


before him. 

Vee police conveyed their prisoners. to the State 
prisop and, with all due ceremony, brought them into 
the Office of Information. 

DM posabe: nijenese pengns oy Page ana their names 
vand form: them int charge. 

The two ites exif closel 
seat ani, in the dim twilight, the oficial sternly 
commanded them to uncover their faces and declare 
their names, 

The two Iaties, with many tears and assertions 
that they were innocent of any offence, obeyed, aud 
the official, opening his book, inquired their names. 

“You are the Countess de-———,’"he said, address- 
ing one, “and you are Madame ——, her com- 
panion.” 

‘Lhe two girle, very much alarmed at this grave 
finish to.theie joke, cama up closer, and revealed to 
the astounded official the familiar faces of » couple 
of chorus-singers at the opers. 

“ A thousand fiends!" exclaimed a voiee belonging 
to ® man who had stood in a dark corner of the 
apartment, “ What does this mean ?” 

“Mean!” retorted the official, turning to him, 
‘“ Ave these the conspirators you spoke of, signor ? 
There is some mistake!” 

The man, no other than Lord Ellgmere, stared 
stupefied on the make-believes, and changed colour. 

“Phere has been some trickery!” he exclaimed, 
fiercely. “These are abettors.and fellow criminals, 
and they have aided their ringleaders to escape, 
Speak!” he exclaimed, savagely. “Oonfess that 
you are in the plot!” 

**Plot! we know of noplot, signor!” exclaimed 
one of the girls, erying pitevusly. “ A gentleman—an 
Eng)ishman—came to us and begged our assistance 
ine love affair. We were to repair with himto a 
hoyse at @ certain bour, and then to take a row on 
the water to theopera house, He did not explain— 
we suspected no harm—audr—we have done nothing 
to be so sreated,”’ 

Thus half in truth and half in evasion the girls 
made ® confused statement, to which the. police 
shrugged their shoulders apd Lord Elismere groaned 
in rage. 
we We haye been duped, miserably duped and 
tricked #” he cried, hoarsely. “‘ But I will have them 
yet. ‘Keep the girls—they are confederates and ac- 
complices--until I return,” anti with a savage impreca- 
tation, “he flung ‘his cloak around him and darted 

ut. 


° 

What could the police do? 

They examined the two innocent young ladies of the 
cherous and, finding nothing incriminatory enough 
to warrant ‘their retainiag them jin custody, were 
compelled to Jet them take their departure, which the 
gle did. with every mark of satisfaction and re- 
lef, , 

Lord Ellsmere, meanwhile, devoured by rage and 
disappointment, and pot without aemo tivinge of 
alarm for his own safety, dashed into a gondola and 
_ conveyed to the housefrom which the birds had 

own, 

He could learn nothing of any use to him, there 
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the porter being in possession of no farther informa- 
tion than that contained in the bare fact that the 
gondola, 
' and that he did not know when he eal them 


two ladies had taken their departure ina 


back. 

Confused, not keowin 
quarter he had been ated, Lord 
repaired to the street im which stood the Palace of 
the Doges. 


There was a light just perp: Big hthe 


crimson curtains of the studio, and 







ams fixed bis envious, restless etn we 
the disappointment an 

oie — aah yaar 
jealous rmitage, 

partie = sare was lost to him for ever. 


“tae Ei ‘Waited until she baa! t tented’ 
on his side of he caval, then came place of 
con 


heed to see his 


*‘Well ae eal injaconstreiac’ vdios., “They 


eafel 
“io, they heveeeaped wa he returned with om 


from what 
ismere a 


























Bie raed wey ash onbet ne, and dnt 


*** The love of woman is a fearful thing !’” he mut- 
“So said Byron, 


tered, as he toyed with her hair. 
and I think he was right !’’ 


“Fearful, why did you say fearful?” she said, with 


an uneasy smile. 


** Becase the truest and best man on earth is not 


worthy of jt,’’ he answered, with a sigh. 


So it was arranged, and the days seemed too long 


to the now happy woman. 
rd the failute of her plan. 


erable, ‘had taken possession of her sonl, and 
= Si the vision of a happy repose and rest 
blotting out all dreads and fears 

ppointment, 
pepeed, syventon but two tothe wedding 
procured, an agent had been 
salet which Edgar thiending 
made, and ‘2 












dmprecation. 
r bor cold, soorafal yes on he 
him She started, then turned 


I might bave hoor chat pra weston Shin 
deud?eke in 

ae conden i 
"*Don’t madden me!” he: 
you. I tell you that, 


mine, they have got away. 


tricked, duped by a couple of women! pigs 


eome one atitheir back, mark 

“ Yes, their wits,” she interrupted him, scornfully. 
< Enough, Lord Ellsmere; I care to hear no more! 
er te Gane I know no fear! And for 

you have your destiny th your own 
Rance Tua few days I leave Venice, andin s few more 
shall be past any human interference or apite.” 

“Yes, you will play your cards, tio doubt,”"*he said, 
Pitterly ; * put for me, what remains forme?” 

rAd bet = ‘on ask me? What should I care?” she 

Fyou were to fall dead at my feet I 
@hould feel not one pang of ‘regret, Do you think 
then that I have any interest in your future? You 
Geceive and flatter yourself, my lord; our plot, plen- 
ned for our mutual benefit, bas failed: we regret it 
owe and—we part. My lord, I wish you fare- 
we 

“Nol” he hissed, “ you @0 nét Wave me ‘thre. 
Selina, I will not part with you. I have thought over 
the past since I saw you last might and I have dis. 
covered that you are necessary to my happiness ; 
therefore, I say stay ——’’ 

“Loose my wrist,” the hissed, “or I call the 
police, and one with them who will avenge the in- 
@ult of your touch !” 

“ He ?” hesneered, glancing with hate atthe crim- 
son wicdow. ‘‘What does he tare, who lets you pass 
throug the streets alone, unprotected ?” 

“Idiot! I deceive him. He thinks me safe from 
the insults of such brates as you. Unhand me, 
or—"’ 

There was a flash of steel, at the sight of which 
Lord Ellsmere’s grasp relaxed, and with a bound his 
prey escaped him. 

Lord Elismere, with the usual imprecations, te. 
tired to the inn where he lodged;anddrowned for a 
time his 1*lice and disappointment in his favourite 
liquor—1, . biandy. 

‘Ae Solina had declared, her marriage with Bdgar 
Raven have been arrauged. 

He himself, hoping by thi8 frrevocable step to 
blot out the painful ever-present past, had begged 
her that morting, with more tenderness than he 
usually displayed, to name the day for their nuptials, 
and the successful schemer, all in & thrill of delight, 
had fixed that day fortnight as the date, stipulating 
that the ceremony should be strictly private and that 
they should at once go to Switzerland for a long, 
long stay. 

Edgar emiled in his old indolent way, and as he 

kissed her said ; 

“Switzerland let it be, and for as long as ‘you Tike. 
I shall be happy anywhere with you, and I will try, 
with all my heart, to make you 80.” 

“A very little trying will'‘do that,” she had mur- 
mured; “I live only for you, ‘and Heaven itself 
were blank without your presence. Ah, Edgar, will 
you ever know how I love you?” 






















you, thank. !’ retarned Terry, shak- 
ing the thin hand heartily, and looking into the dark, 
hollow eyes with deep on 


“And when did you arrive? ” asked Edgar, with 
his hand upon the bell. * Fidelio, some wine ?” 
“To-day,” seid ‘Terry, with some little hesk 


tation, 

** How strauge hat you sbowld have found me 
—s toon! “I am very gikd you did, very 
glad. , 


* witha am I,’’ said Terry, and Bdgar as he bent his 
ced amr out the wine did not notice the signifi- 
a in Terry’s face, 

“And of course you have not seen ‘ehough of 
Veniee to hazard an opinion,” went'on Hdgar, “ I 
shall bore you to death with qhestions of old Bng- 
land, ‘but prin about yourself!’ and 
he sat down near Terry and leant forward with ‘en 
interested and ‘kindly regard: “You know that I 
left London rather suddenly, but not so suddenly as 
you pa pardon ime, ‘perhaps it is a paiuful sub- 

ect! 

“Tt was, but itis not now,” said Terry, gravely. 
“ But first about yourself and your affairs whieh must 
be a great deal more interesting ——” 

Edgar's eyes dropped. 

“ How are you getting on? you like Venice and are 
settied here ?” 

“T have been here for some titne,” said Edgar, 
* but I am ‘not settled here, in fact I have been te- 
gretting ‘ever since ‘yout éntrance ‘that you did not 
arrive eatlier, for I leave the day after to-morrow !” 

“Indeed!” said Terry, and he inwardly praised fabe 
that he had arrived in time. “That is 4 surprise.” 

“The fact is I am about to ‘be married,” said 
Eagar, in a low voice, averting his gaze. 

“ About $0 be married? ‘fo whom may I ask?” 
asked Tetry. “ Leongratulate you |” 

“ To——Come, you shall enjoy a surprise,” said 
Dagar, with a strange aversiod to mantioning Selina 
Armitage’s name, “The lady will'be ‘here, with her 
mother, in another hour, and you will ‘have an op 
sunity of judging whether I have chosen wisely and 
well. Ah, and if Ioan prevail upon you, perhaps 
you will cousént to play'the important role of ‘ best 
man’ on the occasion,’ 

Terry bowed and smiled; 

“We shall see,” he returned, evasively, and with 
some little embarassment, ‘‘I will try and manage 
it.” 

“ Thanks,"\said Edgat. “I don’t think ‘there is 
any other news—no, none.” 

“‘Have you wot been on the sick-list ?’’ asked 
Terry. “Yon don’t look quite so ‘strong’as when I 
saw you last.” 

és, 1 have been rather seedy,’’ replied Edgar ; 


ly enough, as they fled she thought little 
thubwonsolation alike of the happy and the 


things | and dificult 
ae ey 





“but I am all right again now; you, I am glad to 
600, are looking better than ever.’ 

And he held out his hand cordially. 

Terence shook it heartily. 

“ And now about your affairs,” added Edgar, “I 
am quite curious $0 heatthe history of your adven- 
tures.”’ 

“ They are tod long to%tell in detail, but if it will 
amuse you I will give you® brief outline of the story 
of my mysterious disappearance.” 

“Do,” said Edgar, “Just let'me give my man 
some directions. You will dino with me, of 
course ?”” 

“No, thanks,” cote al Terry, decidedly. “Tam 

al to say.’ 


“EE thang Bdger pressed him warmly, he re- 


Edgar then settled himself on his chair, and Terry, 
‘who had Jearnt his a had got all its dangerous 
rt, fixed ‘his\@arnest gaze 
antl commenced. 








CHAPTER EL. 
#86 that yon may thoronghly comprehend the 
my fron: phn with@n anxious smile that was 


enough to wi on his guard, if he had had 


be se what was voming, “it will 
. “ siyanaain ceemend 

t sh you are tah re- 
member the mye eet z 

“Pp 

“TI was | from school, with as little 
ores as 3 ge a be dhotie: generally 

. bad bern ot 
‘at an old manor ard country far away es 
the of even a getrisan town. I hai read a 


deal of life and fastion an@ I longed to see it ; 
wonder, you will say, that when I got the 
be. Iwas enthusiastic and eaget to avail myself 


*I came up under the oe strings of my cousin 
—Willie Nugent——No, I will mention no names. 
My cousin, the soul of honour, was a man of the 
world, and fully acquainted with its wiles and pit- 
falls. From the latter he continually tried to turn 
tay feet, bat I was blindly, obstinately ignorant, aad 
would heed no warning. 

“ Fle introduced me imto his own set, and there I 
revelled in the pleasures of what men call—'‘tife,’ 

“In that’ set were many careless, good-hearted 
fellows, wna a few neither careless nor good-hearted, 
With one of the latter I was immeusely stricken ; he 
threw a glamour over me which my youth was not 
able ‘to withstand, and I believed in and looketl up 
to him as only @ ‘schoolboy does to a man of 
fastiion.” 

Edgar raised his head and tixed his dark eyes upon 
Terry’s face with a strange took of interest. 

“You mention no names?’ he said, in a low 
voice. 

** None,” replied Terry. 

“He could show me some tower deeps of life and 
Iwas gtateful. He could do more, for he was « 
gamesterin the truest and worst sense of the word, 
and he took me to the places aad the people who 
could give me the infection, I tovk it, and became 
that miserable of all beings, a boy—infatuated with 
his first vice. My tutor—for:he was little else—led 
me on rapidly down that steep which leads to 
Avernus. He was assisted in ‘his noble work by 
another—not a man—but a woman!” 

Edgar moved the slightest in the world and his 
eyes were fixed as if they were steel. 

“A woman beaatiful and bewitching as a siren, a 
siren who put forth all her charms to bewitoh one 
poor simple hoy. She succeeded only too well. The 
world for him lay in her eyes, life in her smile, 
happiness on her lips. 

* In her hands—and the man with whom she: worked 
as & slave and boniswoman—he was as wax, they 
aid with him what they would; they robbed him of 
every penny he possessed, andat last got from him 
one’ of those shameful promises drawn onthe faith 
of ‘another man’s death. Oa that nightthey drugged 
and dazed him with wine, the woman hung over him 
with Detilah-like smiles, the man used the deceit of 
the serpent, and the boy, deceived,-plundered, lost to 
everything save his infatuation for thé ‘beautiful 
tigress, staggered out of the room and left his two 
destroyers together to count and gloat over their gains 
to do more, to laugh in their scorn a the weak,’ 
ioolish boy whom they had so completely fooled. 

Hoe,” returning fora coat which in his inebriate 
stupidity he had left behind him, accidentally overs 
heard them, and saw as if a veil had been lifted from 
his eyes, the treachery, the hatefal and, vile deceit 
which had ruined him, 

* He was sobered in an instant ; for the dazed senses 





jessness of his stupor awoke to the, despair of 
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lost man! They had ruined my life, I would be rid 
of it. I flew like a madman to one of the bridges and 
had nearly mocked Heaven and ruined my soul when 
a hand—one of earth’s angel’s—pincked me back 
and I was saved. A woman nearly slew me, body 
and soul; a woman saved me, and I am here to tell 
the tale; with one other purpose also, and that to 
find the woman who had done me so great a wrong 
and to prevent her using her deadly powers upou 
others. I have sought her for months ani I think I 
have found a trace of her. If I am on her track 
let her beware, for I can have no mercy if she has 
had none. Let her beware!” 

As he spoke he raised one hand and let it fall with 
a solemn gravity. 

Edgar rose and paced the floor. 

“You give no names—no names,” he said. “ Do I 
know the individuals ? I knew you when you were 
in London—No, I will not ask you! I dare not pry 
farther into your mystery only to ask you if you 
are happy ?” 

‘*Nearly,”” said Terry. “I should be quite, only 
that I have reason to fear those for whom I care very 
dearly are in danger of losing happiness for ever,’’ 

** What do you mean ?” said Edgar. 

“*T cannot explain,’ answere! Terry, “ Time will 
make all things clear, and we must leaveit to time,’”’ 

“ But about this woman,”’ said Edgar, with a vague 
uneasiness, which he strove against. ‘ You say that 
yon have some clue to her whereabouts, Is she here 
—in Venice ?” 

*T cannot say,’’ said Terry ; ‘‘ but I have a presen- 
timent on the subject.” 
“*A presentiment ?” 

* Yes, a strange one you wi'lcall it. Ihave a 
strong idea that I shall first meet with her again in 
your company. Don’t look soangry; I say that itis 
only a presentiment! If I shonid you will at once 
see if I have told a true tale. Faces are the index 
of the heart, and on her face when we meet will be 
the consciousness of guilt and the dread of exposure, 
If we should eo meet */ 

** Well 2?” said Edgar, for Terry had hesitated. 

* Will you give me your promise that you. will 
assist me to convince her of the guilt of her conduct, 
avud—and " 

‘**Go on 3 why do you hesitate ?” 

*\No,’’ said Terry, “it is onlya presentiment, as I 
say, and it is not possible that I shall see herin your 
company. Letus change the subject, By the way, 
have you seen anstirine of Miss ‘l'emple?” 

Edgar, who had been walking to and fro, stopped 
and stared, then, turning his face away, said : 

“ Why do you ask ?” 














[ BAFFLED. | 


‘Oh, because I had heard that she was here, in 
Venice.”’ 

‘I believe that-she has been here,” said Edgar, in 
a hoarse voice, from which all the life had departed 
and only a dead past remained. 

‘You were such good friends,” said Terry, “1 
should have thought you, would have found one 
another out by this time.’’ 

There was no answer, 

Presently, after a moment’s pause, Edgar’s voice 
came hoarsely again. 

‘“‘Is—is she married yet?” 

‘Married! My good fellow, what a question! She 
is not even engaged to be!’’ 

Edgar swang slowly round, and eyed him as a 
hungry, wrathful wolf might do, . 

“Not engaged to be!’’ he echoed, 
sure ?”’ 

“ Quite,” said Terry.‘ Isaw her an—only a few 
days ago.” 

‘“‘Not—married, not engaged to be,’’ repeated 
Edgar as.if he were dazed. ‘ Do you mean that she 
is quite free ?” 

“Quite,” said Terry, “and. more is. the wonder 
seeing that she is more beautifal than ever.” 

“Ay,” said Edgar, intthe same broken voice, 
‘** And—and—you saw her? Did she say what—what 
—was her reason for leaving Venice so suddenly ?” 

“ Yes,” said Terry, ‘for, strange to say, Iam in her 
confidence. She left it because—well, 1 must not 
say, I think.” 

Edgar went overto him, and laid his hand upon 
his shoulder, with a sad. sad smile. 

“ My dear fellow, you may speak out.’ Did I not 
say that I was to be married in two days ?” 

“ Well—she heard that you were to be married— 
but what is that stirring ?” 

“Never mind,” said Edgar, with hot, fiery impa- 
tiences ‘* Tellme all. How could she hear that? It 
was not so when she left me!’’ 

* Hush!’’ said Terry, laying his hand on the 
trembling arm of the excited man, “| I hear footsteps, 
Hark, here they come, Now I shall see the lady of 
your choice. My dear Raven, allow me to half- 
conceal myself behind this curtain, I should like to 
catch a glance before a formal introdaction.”’ 

And, without waiting for permission, he sprang 
behind the curtain, 

The steps approached and the door opened and ad- 
mitted Selina Armitage. 

With alight step and a half-uttered exclamation 
of delight and tenderness she glided to Edgar’s side 
and rested her head upon his heaving breast. ; 

“My darling, I am back—back at last! How lon 


* Are you 





the days have seemed without you! Haveyon not ® 
word for me? Are.youglad to.see me? Ah, not a 
thousandth part so. glad as I am to rest my head here 

on its sweet pillow! . And now, let me look at yout 
Why, how you tremble—you are quite pale again. 

Edgar, you | promised me that. yon would not over- 
work yourself, See now how cruel youare to mel 
Every weary shadow. under those ¢yes brings me 
pain and angnish,, I live when I see you well and 

cheerful; I die when I see you so. white and wan and 
—ab, not unhappy, say not unhappy, when I am 
near you!” 

““No—no,”’ he faltered, his eyes staring towards 
the cartain, “ not unhappy: x 

“Why do you look so?” sheasked. “ What do 
you see, Edgar? Yon are ill again! Oh, Heavenf 
why. did I leave him? What do yon see?” 

She turned her head as she spoke, and at that 
moment Terence Vane came out from behind the 
curtain, 

She stood for a moment as if turned to stone, then 
she threw up her arms aud crouched down at the 
feet of the last man she had deceived. 

“Keep him off!” she gasped, “ keep bim off! _It 
is the boy—the boy we killed! Ellsmere, look upon 
your work! You did it—you drove me to it! oy 
him off! He is dead—dead long ago, I say, and 
am going mad! Keep the boy off—keep him off!” 

Uttering these and other wild and incoherent cries, 
she rose and clung to the stone-like form of the man 
she loved, 

As Terence advanced she clung tighter and her 
eyes distended as if they would drop out of her 
head, 

Then a thrill of horror ran through her frame and 
she turned her face, all drawn and haggard, up to 
Edgar's motionless one, 

“‘ Edgar, why do you not speak? Tell me it is.» 
dream—a dreadful, horrid dream! I say it is the 
we killed—we drove to deatu!. Why do you not 
me that Tam wad ?” 

Edgar looked down at her with cold eyes, in 
which there was no hope, no pity. 

‘Then he raised them to Terence, 

* This woman has deceived and ruined me, 
she who strove to ruin you?” 

“Tt is she—Selina Armitage,” said . Terence, 
Judge her not——” / 

Edgar, with a shudder, unlocked her clinging 
hands and let her fall to the earth, where she lay 
all prone and degraded, as a serpent whose sting has 
been torn away and whose sides the spear has 
pierced, 


Is it 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
“ The very swiftest of thy cares 
Must when my part is done be ready, 
Meanwhile for farther guidance look 
Into thine own prophetic book. 
And if that fail consult the stars, 
To learn thy course. Farewell! Be prompt 
and steady.” 
This scarcely 5) 
‘Was seated in 

“TI Have an invitation for you, Gladys, which I 
wish you to accept, though it is some violation of th® 
rales on which I haveacted hitherto,” said Sir Lewi 
Vandeleur, “It isan old friend of your mother’s, 
who has not long ago returned to England asa widow, 
and, therefore, there will be no impropriety in your 
spending a short time with her in this early spring, 
which will also give me an opportunity of arranging 
my plans better for your sister and myself.” 

The girl looked decidedly perplexed at the sudden 
intelligence. 

Sir Lewis had hitherto insisted on her preserving 
what was certainly a superfluous and almost absurd 
seclusion since the death of the unfortunate Brooke 
Rawleigh, whom he persisted in considering as a de- 
ceased lover, and entitled to all the respect and ob- 
servance of one. 

And Gladys had by no means querrelled with the 
law laid down, since the state of anxiety in which she 
remained about her absent brother and also the irresis- 
tible proofs she received of her father’s utter indiffer- 
ence to herself, naturally depressed her spirits too 
crushingly to allow of any desire for the gaieties of her 
age and station. 

Sir Lewis had evidently not forgiven the derange- 
ment of his satisfactory plans for her own settlement 
and for Wenna’s introduction into the world, how- 
ever innocent all human agency might have been in 
the contretemps, 

And nothing but some extraordinary change from 
without would have been likely to affect his mood 
aud feelings, and this poor Gladys only too well 
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comprehended. It was with no small curiosity, there. 














[NEGOCTATING A BILL.] 


fore, that she asked the name and position of this 
new-old friend of Lady Vandeleur. 

“TI did not know there was any such person in 
existence, papa,’’ she said, questioningly. ‘I have 
often heard you say that mamma was not only an 
only child, but that she was brought up so much in 
seclusion that she scarcely formed any friendships 
except with near relatives,” 

Sir Lewis looked uneasy at her remark, as if it 
either recalled unpleasant memories, or else implied 
some distrust of bis meaning or hig commands in this 
matter, 

“I did not give you exactly a catalogue raisonné 
of your dear mother’s, friends, Gladys, when I 
described the strictness of her education and the 
submissive and womanly gentleness it ensured in her 
character,’’ he replied, coldly, “But whether I did 
or not, this is true, that Lady Merivale and your 
mother were friends in youth, and that the former 
married soon after acting as bridesmaid at our wedding, 
I have seen and heard very little about her since that 
time, and I do not suppose I should even know her 
now, but her regard appears to have been very con- 
stant for your mother, aud on her arrival she has 
immediately written to beg you of me fora short time, 
She has uo ciildren of ber own, and 1 suspect has 
become something of an invalid, so that you will be 
as quiet with her as when at the Hall,’ 

Gladys was divided between a sense of the ludi- 
crous. and the dismal in this gratuitous assu- 
rance, 

Assuredly it might have been considered anythin 
but an alluring prospect to one so young and wel 
born and beautiful to be transferred froma still life 
at home to an, invalid hospital chamber, 

“I daresay I shall like her as she remembered 
mamma so well and so kindly, papa,”’. she said, de- 
murely ; “‘ but where does she live and how Jong does 
she want me for? I must prepare accordingly, you 
know,’’ she added, deprecatingly, as she saw theold 
look of impatience that always appeared on her 
father’s face when he was crossed, 

“ Lady Merivale is living near Southampton just 
now, Gladys, I fancy she has taken a temporary villa 
there, tillshe can fix more permanently where she 
chooses to reside, And as to the length of your visit, 
I really cannot in the least enlighten you. It will 
depend on Lady Merivale’s wisies, and mine—or I 
should rather say on my plans. 1f it seems advis- 
able for you to return on your sister’s acconnt, Lady 
Merivale must give way. I am determined at any 
rate that the only child I have who is loving and 
obedient to my wishes shall be consulted in all 
things. But this is by the way,” he weut on, more 
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kindly, ‘“ We will not renew old, grievances just at 
present, Gladys. Astoany preparations you may 
wish to make I give you carte blanche for the present 
and if your stay be prolonged yon can, of course, 
replenish all that may be deficient.in your wardrobe. 
For, the rest, 1 have told Lady Merivale that you 
will.arrive any day after next week that may be most. 
convenient to her. William will accompany you, so 
that you need have noalarm or fatigue in your tra- 
velling. I do trust we may have every reason to 
look at this as a happy accident, my dear Gladys,’”” 
he added, as he took up a pen and began to write, a 
signal that the conference was over for the pre- 
sent, 

In truth Gladys was in s hurry to quit the pre- 
sence of her unloving and capricious father. 

It was so utterly impossible to meet his ideas and 
wishes, and there always seemed an under-volcanic 
current in his nature that blazed forth ona touch, 
however. light and uncertain, that Gladys never felt 
safe from such an explosion, and in the present in- 
stance it was clear that no opportunity would be 
given by him for any farther questioning or demur. 

It was a fresh instance of thearbitrary disregard of 
her. comfort and inclivation that he had ever dis- 
played, and the girl’s spirit seemed strengthening 
and kindling in its fiery. resentment for her own 
and her brother’s interests and happiness, 

There was a tonch of his own haughtiness in her 
nature, that would have been utterly undiscovered 
but for the provoking elements that surrounded her 
path, and each month and, year seemed gradually to. 
reveal more plainly the collision that must one day 
eusue between thia father and daughter, so different 
and yet so alike in that one proud self-reliance and. 
haughty consciousness of their rights as they were 
considered by their own especial and individual de- 
liberation. 

“So you are to be devoted as a victim to the 
shades .of departed ghosts,’’ observed Wenna, in 
her customary strain of quiet triamph, as she and 
her sister sat together on the morning of the day 
when that remarkable announcement had been made 
to the elder of Sir Lewis Vandeleur’s daughters. 

“Perhaps better dead than living,’’ was Gladys’s 
quiet response. ‘“ There is at any rate a better hope 
of escaping from, their tyranny.” 

“T scarcely agree with you, because there is a 
bound to the dominion of actual bodily tyrants, while 
the privilege of the departed is illimitable,”’ returned 
Weuna, coolly. ‘‘ However, Iam vot at ail super- 
stitious and would defy » whole army of spirits from 
our family portrait gallery, while you have sunk 
entirely prostrate before one imaginary  in- 
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fluence, Gladys, my elder sister, you are decidedly 
very weak in your plans and ideas,” continued the 
girl, in a conscious tone of decision that looked on 
less firm natures with an air of pitying contempt or 
sympathy as the case might Justify, 

“Very likely, Wenna,” replied Gladys, coldly 
“but that is a matter that only time can test anc 
explain. It is enough for me that I consider it 
better that I should comply with our father’s 
wishes.”’ 

“And play souffre<douleur to a hypochondriacal 
old woman, who-eould get quite as good for some 
hundred a yeat,” replied. Wenna, coolly, “and I 
wish I might be exénsed for expressing @ sisterly 
sympathy for such @ miserable sacrifice @t each a 
moment,” : 

“How do you mean, Wenna? What is there eo 
especial this juncture?” 
eagerly. arly ee 

““Simply the very obvions fectthab we are 
of ue just at the presentasion age, amy sister,” 

coolig.4™ Pom. real 
from amy 


fo 
will be thanktiul to end, 
all see the fares of your 
nucse or a sisterof merey, 
liberately. 

“Then youkkmew of this? Et ds 
you, Wenna?” psked Giedga,enddeniy. 

“T heard of & inst week, oe 
never pretend to keep such trifles in my head,” re- 
plied Wenna, coolly. “There is but one person in 
the world whose goings and comings would at all 
engrose me to that extent.” 

“ And who is that, Wenna?’’ asked Gladys, eagerly. 

**No one that either you or I huve seen, a mere 
phantom, a creation of my caprices,” laughed Wenna. 
** And yet should we ever clash on that question I 
don’t promise you any quarter, Miss Gladys. I have 
made up my mind in a by | family fashion, and 
if it were at all tobe opposed I should starta granite 
wall of defence that would break the hardest head.” 

Gladys laughed abstractedly—she had not the least 
comprehension of her sister’s meaning. 

«Fou do not suppose that you will be presented 
in my absence, Wenna?” she exclaimed, sud- 
denly. 

“| have not theslightest'idea. If I chose I dare- 
eay I should, and it will depend on the course of 
events,” was the cool reply. 

Gladys remained sflent for some moments, then 
ebe suddenly assumed an entirely different tone. 

“ Wenna, you are speaking wildly,” she said, “I 
am fully aware that you have great interest and 
therefore. I am prepared to accept as possible 
your most improbable caprices, but mark me,” she went 
on, “there will be some compensating element, 
Wenna, against which you may fall when too Jate, 
And if you really 60 wish for distinction love and 
admiration, will they not give you greater credit for 
accomplishing the restoration of our brother than 
the greateat triumph yon could achieve? Ob, Wenna, 
will you not try?” she went on, eagerly. “ Think 
what glory and happiness you would accomplish if it 
was once done, Do, Weuna, in myabsetce, attempt 
that in which I have failed, egregiously failed.” 

It was perhaps the strongest argument that she 
could have used, and yet Wenna sirugged her 
shoulders doubtingly as the request, 

“TI shall see, and perhaps try my opportunity, 
Gladys,” she said, archly, “but I promise nothing. 
It will entirely depend on the course of events and 
what will best suit my own views and purposes 
There is one thing you might try for,” she said. “I 
don’t know whether the old lady has any independent 
fortune, but she might make you her heiress if she 
has.” 

“ Then I should refuse to go, or make myself very 
disagreaable afterwards,” said Gladys, angrily ; “the 
very idea is intolerable for Sir Lewis Vandelenr’s 
daughter to toady the richest person on earth, 
Never, Wenna, if I were staving,” she added. 

“As you please, It does not make the slightest 
difference to me,” retarned Wenna, coldly. “ All 7 
have to say is that I should use the opportanity to 
get as ample a wardrobe as possible out of the 
governor, itis aluiust as good as being married to 


have such a chance, and I should not miss it were I 
you. I should order about twenty costumes for the 
occasion.” 

“* Why ?” asked her sister, sharply, for there was a 
significant cadence in the young girl’s voice. “ Way, 
trot man = 

“Oh, just to provide agaiast eme es. 
an tell what may happen ?” was the reply. “If I 
were to be or married, for example, our 
father might run short of cash just when you re- 
quired {it, and it is very irksome for the one left 
planté to be short of a toilet, while the other is 
revelling ine trousseau.” 

What did the girl mean? 

could scarcely comprehend her even then, 

Was there any on the tapis, even at her 
tender age, whic! dliinievscded on the banishment 

was it merely a wild, foolish 


of.the elder sister 
freak of fancy that anticipated a proposal as soon as 
7 
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CHAPTER XXilt. 


Days had passed on, and Oscar Vandeleur kept 
drifting to his fate, to the hour when either ruin or 
life-long bondage must await him; aad still ke wens. 
on with a desperate composure in his mica and a 
haggard wauvess in kis face that must have told 
the'tale to even those who were all aaconscious of 
his actual position. 

Certainly Mr. Bradley was a miracle of patience 
and forbearance, for his treatment of the young tutor 
was apparently uachanged, ‘save perhaps for sven 
kin lier fanitiarity, 

And when Oscar, in these ions of heart, did 
so far violate the implied rule as to visit the theatres 
and the fatal scene of his mishaps there was ttle 
obvious of open remark on his dereliction, 
though probably the oversight over his actions was 
more Vigilant than he imagined. 

More than once he attempted to discover the place 
where Ernest Vailetort had located himself, but in 
vain. His rooms had been re-let, and the habitués 
of the saloon which he had been accustomed to fre- 
quent were far too much occupied with new comers 
and theirown affairs to bestow any thought or -at- 
tention on one who had disappeared so entirely from 
their haunts asto be of no farther use or interest, 

And thas titne flew on, like the swift current of « 
river, and Oscar was t approaching the whirl- 
pool that must engulf Mim for ever in ite waters. 
Sometimes the remembrance of the stranger whom 
he had aided rose up before him as a wild and 
forlorn hope, only to be instantly dismissed. 

What chance could there be for sack an amount of 
help as he required to be afforded him by one only « 
few years older and possibly very little richer than 
himself ? 

And how could ‘he confide such ‘a tale of ‘iis own 
disgrace to astranger’s ears? only to add to his trial 
and to humiliate‘him in the eyes of those with whom 
he had ‘at least preserved some amoant of honour 
and credit P 

But even this scruple might perhaps have melted 

under the influence of the ‘kindly naturé and the 
boundless power that the unknown unconsciously 
seemed to exercise had the thances of fate brought 
about a meeting; but on neither of the brief visits he 
paid to those exciting and fatal haunts did ‘he 
perceive one trace of the stranger's visit, and he was 
at last convinced that it had merely been an acti- 
dental curiosity that had brought him to the uucanny 
spot. 
“It is of no use, I must ‘hesitate no longer. 
Either a fearful doom or a tedious life of misery 
mast wear out my unlucky days,” he murmured, as 
le rose one morning, within a week of the day that 
| would mature the terrible document, and place him 
| in @ jail. 





Then came wild visions of escape ; but these once 

again were rejected. 

gould not endure the incessant jeopardy, the 
public advertisement, the inquisitive eyes, and the 
probable end of such a flight. 

His was nature that could bear any agony better 
than suspense, and he quickly and for ever dispelled 
such an alternative. 

« Ne Shalt aiesprnens—-neee--ithat Oo son he er 
60 injored ng pursaed caught an 
precere felon,” he muttered. ‘‘ No, 
let him feel the of the shame and the stain 
on his name to the fall. He shall have 
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: ma do without you for 
helt an hour, I wastao your opinion on some 
purchases I have juet » and perhaps you will 
belp me in my arrangements for them, as you are 6o 
weil up in such things.” 
i followed the 


Oscar bowed aod patron fo 
the library, where be bah a tolerable inkling thas m4 


crisis would be decided of his fate ere the duor that 
closed behind them was again opened. 

It is a thrilling feeling when such w jancture is at 
hand, when it is remembered how certainly some 
simple action will not be repeated ere a life-long de- 
cision shall be taken ; when the couch from which we 
rise will not egain be sought til! that-crisis is past, 
before a farewell or a greeting shall be spcken, or the 
die be cast, that will change a life. 

But in Oscar Vandeleur’s case there was indeed a 
tremendous issue for mind, body and estate te be de- 
cided ere he left that luxurious and familiar apart. 
ment, 

Mr. Bradley was the first to 

“ Listen, Mr, Vandeleur, to what I have to say, 
and what no doubt you anticipate as the object of 
this interview,” hé began, as Oscar’s restless. move- 
ments and quivering featnrés involuntarily betrayed 
his trembling sgitation, “There is no cause why 
you should be in the gloomy and lamentable state 
you have appeared of late, unless you are resolved to 
tempt the penalty that hangs over you. J, for my 
pert, am ranning & risk in the offer I have 
already made, and now, ] repeat to you, I am risking 
my money aad my favourite daughter's happiness on 
your honour end your affection. You must know 
that 1 have ne weason to feel any such very great 
confidence in you, except from my faith in the power 
of a happy marriage, and in your gratitude, te-endail 
the wild, reckless fancies that have well nigh rained 
you and yours,” he went on, gravely,“ And,it may 
be, also iu one other engine that I may set at work to 
eusure your good behaviour, Master Oscar.” 

Oscar's eyes fell beneath his significant glance, 
but he felt tuat there was no resource except ia the 
fortimude be had determined on preserving, and he 
replied with more quickness than the occasion 

ps quite warranied, 

“Mr, Bradley,” he said, “‘ you will not suppose 
that sbe offer you made to me, uud the penalty I have 
im my folly imcurred, can ever have passed irom my 
thoughts siuce we spoke on the subject; and yoa 
shall mot at any rate blame me for any want of 
ecandour in my auswer, I coniess that [ am in a 
more hopeless aud unhappy strait than you can 
perhaps even believe possible, and again I am equally 
ready to acknowledge that I do not and canuot love 
your daughter, and as to the rest, it will depend of 
course on her, and on yourself, as well as me, 
whether there will be even the common amount of 





peace and happiuess suould we ever make the trial.” 
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And Oscar gave a tittle, half-scornfal laugh at the 
fdea of the domestic felicity of Lily Bradley and the 
heir of Vandeleur. 

But Mr. Bradley 4i4 not seem either Granted at 
dncensed by the bold speech. 

‘Do not be'too sure, young aotien ban 
dition is at all worse then my n my koowiedge echo od 
lessness, Yes, Mr. Vandeleur, hopeless in 
case than m help. cman bot ou 
“T do not ‘to enter fully iuto painful > 3907 | 
Sen eae eee cer hey 
“*Ovcae dara ot 
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hrifte:as mat to form a 

matter,” returped he patroa, 

io a voice of unusual cheerfulness. “Sv don’t 

pr oe young man, to give methe total, I shall 

be neither inquisitive nor seyerein the matter, and 
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future.arnoyance under of four 

rere yee sought Mr. Bradley? in expectation 
D eyes soug’ r. Bradley's in 

of astart of hopeless astonisi.mept, or else of the 

scornful indignation that the Goatemion warranted. 

But no such discon t met his view, 

The hard, thiek featates an@ twinkling eyes did 
wonderfally preserve their owner ¢ focund, plebeian 
style of expression, such as might have been ex- 
hibited by the same face on bearing a demand for a 
cow dress or the payment of ay exorbitant milliner's 
bill from bis wife and daughters, 

“it is a'large sum. It is, we wifl truly, a 
giost perilous and unwarrantable risk for you to 
have incurred, Mr. Vandeleur,”’ he returned. “ Bat 
@tthe same time, I had my own reasons for 
bending the m aga of your embarrassments, And 
now,” he added, “we will see what is to be done 
next and how we can mapage to get over these diffi- 
culties without bringing your pame or mine uncom- 
fortably. before the public.” 

Oscar's heart throbbed painfully at the emphasis 
that the patron now laid on the pronoun “ mine,” 
but he could but wait in patience for the next 
words, 

“Yet, Mr. Vandeleur, J am glad you have. been, as 
candid. as | save means of kaowing you. to have been 
in your statement,” be bexan, “and, as that.is the 
case, 1 will goon with my arrangement. J propose 
togive you, as a. special mark of affeetion for my. 
daughter Lily, 6,000/. asa dowry, over and beyond 
what the others will have and quite privately 
between ourselves, you understand, so as to prevent 
any jealousy iin: her sisters and their future bnsbaods, 
But I shall settle a thousand a-year upon:her and 
you ins that t be touched by your or 
ber extravagences, and on my death you vill most 
probably come into twice as‘ much more, unless some 
very adverse event should arise, You understand 
me, Mr, Vandeleur, this is to ensure the entire pay- 
ment of all your debts and the outfit that is reason- 
able and right before'a young couple set out in the 
world, 

“And after that I expect and shall insist on the 
decorous and the affectionate behaviour to your wife 
and the maintenence of your respectability and good 
name which become a man of ancient birth and good 
and honourable feelings,’’ he continued, in a more 
dignified tone ‘than Oscar could hh believed him 
to be capable of using on any 

The young man leanéd on the tabis before him 
and covered his face to shut out surrounding objects, 
and there was a dead ‘silence for the next few 
minutes that wag almost oppressive in its utter still- 
ness, 


Oscar’s good angel did perhaps hover there in 








anxious suepense that. right aud honourable cours® | 
shonld be taken by the sabepey young man, bul) 
whether it were best for him to sacrifice trath and 
self-respect and risk the ha; 


of more than one 
heart to save himself from i 


ur, or rather public 


might well be doubted by maa or angel | plied 


He raised his haggard face after that brief ye 
momentous contest, and Mr. Bradiey’s sharp eyes 
at once detected’*the nature of hia decisioa, aud s 
twinkling triumph betrayed the belief that he had 
succeeded in his plans, 

“I know not what-will-be-the- result, and I am 
not quite certain that I and you and your daughter 
may not rue this hqur, Me. Bradiey,” he pronounced, 
with difficulty ; “ but mt the alternative is too fearful for 
me to meet it with the courage of a man. I will 
accept your offer. I will marry your oo and 
do my utmost to your trust and to be to her 
a good aud kindly and heuwcarsblehasband. Mere 
than that 1 cannot promise and less I will strive nct 


to fulfil,” 
was enst, the words wore spoken. Mr. 
beaaieye and 


a 
library as the betrothed husband of Lity Bradley!” ” 


CHAPTER XXy. 


“Tat ma look at you, child; lat me 
you at all recall your mother to,me a paid the 
but still handsome erie ee for G 
Vondelene.» shad been so eagerly accepted by 

ewis. 

In truth, ¢he young girl hai ouly 
hours before, after » long and tiresome journey. She 
felt perhaps some little anxiety as te her reorption 
bys en gutiodbacmagrcsinds Merivade, for Gladys 

so imexpericnced and se unused to general 
codhetepanad it: was hittie soindee that the inwerview 
should be rather formidsbie to her recluse ideas. 

And thus when she appeared iathe drawiag-soom, 
afters refreshing toilet and au hour's repose, the 
quick discernment of Lady Merivale at ones per- 
eeived that her first suspicious as to her yonng visi- 
ter’s attractions were fully justified by tue appoar- 
ance of the fair girl. 

Giad 7s formed somethivg of the same quick jadg- 
ment of her hostess, for whom, indeed, she had been 
prepossegsed for her lost mother’s sake. 

dy Merivale had fine intellectual features, that 
might once have been exceedingly beautiful, and 
though long foreign residence and ill health gave 
a wan haggardness to the whole conntenance and & 
peculiar air‘to her general dress and mauner, yet 
Gladys felt that this friend of her mother was by no 
means an ordinary person, and that she could easily 
learn to love her if permitted to do so. 

* Yes,” continued Lady Meriyale, ** you are like her 
—very like her; but with a differeunt expression. 
for Gwenda was as bright as the sun ia June 
—and as unsuspicious of danger or sorrow till it 
came,” she went on, sadly, ‘ Now you, Gladys, 
have something ip your young face that tells me 
you either have suffered or fancy that you have 
suffered trouble. AmIright? Ican tell yon that 
lam seldom mistaken in my impressions, especially 
where I am suflicieutly injerested to deliberate apon 
them.” 

Gledys could mot forbear laughing slightly at the 
sharp, sudden atyle of her new frieud's address, 

‘Perhaps itmay be fancy; I do not think eo. I 
am afraid it has been too real,” she replied, very 
prosaie and true; dear Lady Merivale.” 

“Oh, young girlsal ways think that,” she replied, 
with a quickness’ that left Jide time for tuoughtia 
her companion. 1 suppose some love affair, is: it 
not 2” 

Gladys shook her head decidedly. 

“Certainly noi, Lady Merivale; nothing so easily 
got over,’’ she said, playfully. 

* Child, do not presume too much. It was the 
first and deep sorrow of your mother’s life, and one 
that I always suspect shortened her days,” returned | 
Ivady Merivale, gravety. “And I understood your 
father that you wrere vou now in mourning fora 
deceased suitor,” she added, glancing at Giadys’ 3 
prétty, graceful gray and black toilet. 

“ Papa had scarcely a right to say that, since the 
gentleman to wiom he alluded died before the engage- 
ment was declared eud though I respected him for 
many reasons there was no affection—none-—+syck as 
you mean, Lady Merivale,”’ replied the girl, proudly, 
annoyed at this uncalled-for advertisement of the 

t untoward eyenia, 

“ Then. it iswell the mau died,” remarked Lady 
Merivale, coldly. “But what is the sorrow then, 
Gladys? Your mother had no secrets from me, nor 
I from. her, and I will not betray yours, child, if you 


rr Dany tad 





can trust an old woman with your girlish follies,” 


Lady Meri ivale decidedly belied kerself in the 
epithet, “old,” but it might well be that her busy life 
aad her iuypaired health gave her the feeling and the 
mien of.one far more advanced in years. 

ny angle did oovaliy for a brief apace ere she ne- 
to, 

It wag.so denied @ betrayal of having secrets and 

fends to an alien, if not a stranger to the 
race, that it needed some convincing argument and 


| assurance of reason to induce her to risk the confi- 


dence. 

But, then, she sacemilions that her mother’s name 
and her early history might throw much light on the 
remarkable conduct of her father to his only son, and 
that.it might therefore be the trnast wisdom and the 

progeeding to her beloved brother to ex- 
plain the i a ye Tenis of affairs’ at Vandeleur 


“Tt is et Sg others than myaelf that I am 
troubled, dear Merivale,” she replied, “Per. 
aps you Ahave not even heard of the unaccountable 

rust that mm father has conceived 
brother Oscar, He has never been at 

he was some two years old, or lass ; 
rsh tavner terally detests hi very name, ‘And Ido 


mu, fee tt Asian, at 7. 
ul, that he'is e 
pee saudi pA way fncar all kinds of 
ips ror ‘miseries becadge Of this straage faucy, 
that I have often been made Very sad und anxious 
about it. And that is all the troublo,”. she went on, 
gating up into Lady Merivale's Fe With ber clear 
eyes, that so ineapabie of degeption or fault, 
and a0 indicative. of f the parity aud trausparent can- 
The lady pucod, shoughttst 
m ou 
7 poy fins was peak ron tll brought ap? Who 
and are, his friends?” she asked, in a manner 
erent from her usual quick and trenchans 


AVOrs10D &DG 
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tone. 

“ With mamma's relative, Lord Delmore, but then 
it. was only for a time. There are children of his own 
who have @ claim upon him,” said Gladys, sadly. 
eines Oscar hag ace, b a spirit Cane to 

m of aacepti arther bounty from bm. 

And he is ri tke right, a fie than either 
he or you, ae suspect,” was the quick, sharp 
reply, ‘The son of Sir Lewis Vandeleur cau have 
bus Jiftle claim on the Earl Deimore, except from she 
mutyal hatred that exists between the father aud the 
—but, never mind ; these ald tales are best buried in 
oblivion, unless an urgent necessity stirs them up 
from their grave. Aud now that it isall long pass 
there should not have been so uubappy a memory 
rambling in Lewis Vandeleur’s head.” 

*T do not understand you—wiat can have been 
the cause to which you allude?” exclaimed Gladys, 
eagerly. “‘ Lady Merivale, if there is aught that can 
justify my father in his neglect aud injastice to my 
brother I would know it, that my filial respect and 
love may be less terribly weakened than it is at this 
moment,” 

Lady Merivale smiled more tenderly and assuringly 
than she had yet done on her young companion, 

“Poor child, poor cliild, is it so indeed? have the 
mistakes and the sins of the fathers so far been 
visited on the children ?” she returned, sadly. “ And, 
are you in truth so anxious to prove your trust in 
your natural protectors? Well, it is good and natu- 
ral and safe, and far be it from me to strive in avy 
way to destroy it, save to do justice in the cause of 


} the living and the dead. But, Gladys, my dear child, 


80 muck you may give up of your proper shrewduess 
and observation as to suspend your opinion, and 
think charitably of the dead andof theliviug. There 
are sometimes as deep and bitter injuries worked 
from love as from hate, and it may be that your 
father’s strange prejudice is of that type. 
“Hope on, hope always, poor child, and it may be 
that such trust may one day be rewarded. At least, 
ou have found in, me one friend who would only 
Bide the right time to serve the children of her dearest 
youthful friend,” she continued, in a tone of deep 
and thoughtful regret, tat at once secured for her 
the confidence and affection of the young and impul- 
sive daughter of the deceased Gwenda Vande- 
leur. ' : 
“ Ah, yes, that is ‘all understood between us,’’ she 
resumed, as Gladys kissed her still white and well. 
shaped hand with respectful tenderness. * And we 
pball be excellent friends, mignonue, even though 
‘you are young aud I am fifty-two.’ And, in time, 
when events develop themselves | may be able to ex- 
plain all these mysteries of the past more fully. For 
the present, it will be enough that I strive to fill to 
you, as far agis possible, the place of the mother who 
has been taken from you, and you of a daughter, 
which biegsing has been denied to me. So it will go 
hard if we do not contrive to make ourselves tolera- 
bly happy, Gladys, till the period shall arrive for 
your entrance into gayer scenes, that is, unless my 
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invalid ways do not too much géne you by their dull- 
ness.” 

It was not very probable that the recluse of the 
Hall would find any great grievance in the quietness 
of a Southampton villa, and Gladys felt to the very 
core thatthe maternal love thus offered to her would 
in itself counterbalance all other deficiencies. And 
with this mutual content and understanding the ladies 
parted for the night, 


Lady Merivale’s warning was in some messur® 
fulfilled on the following morning, for when Glady® 
descended to the breakfast roou, after a rather hasty 
toilet, she was informed that her hostess had one of 
her not unfrequent attacks of indisposition, and was 
not yet risen. 

“My lady will be better quite quiet and alone, 
miss,” was the maid’s earnest assurance, “If she 
would like you to go to her, she will send for you, 
and till then she wishes you to make yourself at 
home, she rays, aud order whatever you may choose 
that will add to your comfort, Miss Vandeleur.” 

Gladys gave au assenting smile, and procéeded to 
carry out the injunctions by partaking of the very 
dainty breakfast that was served for her. 

Still it was rather # desolate commencement of 
her yirit, and when she had concluded the brief meal, 
and the servants once more disappeared with the 
service, she walked to the window in « somewhat 
listless and dreary state of mind. 

The view] was however exceedingly pretty, with 
its command of sea and land. The | eautiful scenery, 
lhe lofty cliffs, the bright waters of the Solent, and 
the distant shores of the lovely Vectis Isle, gleaming 
before her in the early spring sunshine with all the 
animation of the first hours of morning, 

It was at any rate a decided change from any 
scene she had known before, and slie feasted her eyes 
on the various objects till the chimes of a neighbour- 
ing clock awakeved her to a sense of the rapid lapse 
of time, and she was about to lexve the apartment 
in order to arrange more deliberately her own be- 
longings and seek some employment for the morning 
hours, when, as she took a few steps to the door, it 
opened, and, not Lady Merivale, as she had antici- 
cipated, but the figure of a gentleman perfectly un- 
known to her entered the room, 

It was a foreign-looking figure, whom she at once 
concluded might be some friend or acquaintance 
picked up abroad by the Lady Merivale, 

He was strikingly remarkable in his whole appear- 
ance, so far as the intellectual and thoughtful ex- 
pression of somewhat irregular and yet most at- 
tractive features could command attention. He was 
rather tall than otherwise, sufficiently so to give a 
high-bred and graceful tone to his bearing and ges- 
tures, and a glance was sufficient to prove to Gladys, 
in her most fastidious ideas, he was certrinly and 
undoubtedly a gentleman. 

He was perhaps equally impressed by her own 
lovely face and form or else somewhat astonished at 
the sudden rencontre, for he started in a very un. 
dignified fashion and for au instant he stood motion- 
less, with his eyes fixed on her face, as if spelling 
its features in order to discover her name in their 
fair lines. 

But he quickly recovered his self-possession, and 
came forward into the apartment with a provoking 
air of complete insouciance that roused his com- 
panion to display a similar indifference, 

“TI expected to find Lady Merivale—I must really 
apologize,” ke said, so coolly that Gladys felt im- 
pelled to reply in the same tone, 

“ And I am bound to apologize in my turn for not 
being Lady Merivale and for your disappointment,” 
she said, demurely, 

The stranger laughed slightly and placed himself 
in a chair opposite to one he politely drew forward 
for her. 

** Pray do not lavish any such heedless regrets on 
me,” he replied, coolly, “It were pity to waste 
anything so valuable in so superfluous a matter.” 

“I am afraid you are mistaken in your estimate of 
my sorrow; It was far more proportioned to the 
occasion than you seem to imagine,” she returned, 
carelessly, though she was really piqued, and yet 
provokingly interested in the nonchalant stranger. 

“That is, you were speaking in a social sense, 
which meant nothing at all,” he said, in a more 
earnest tone. “But we have waged a paseage at 
arms quite enough to show we are not so very ill- 
matched as adversaries, ano, if you do not object, we 
will be friends, and see if there ‘will be as great 
a congeniality in our temperaments. I am too 
entirely cosmopolitan to be in the least shocked by 
such a rapid arrargement in our intercourse,’’ he 
went on, with a smile that (ladys could hardly 
define as either insolent nor presuming, but was most 
irresistible and yet fascinating inits grave sweetness 
and amusement, 





She was hesitating how to reply so as to meet the 
roprieties and the necessities of the case when, 
fortunately for her embarrassment, there was a sound 
of approaching and Lady Merivale slowly 
and feebly entered the room. 

A glad smile crossed her lips as her eyes fell on the 
stranger's features, and she exclaimed, in evident 
surprise and delight : 

“ Why, Cecil; this is indeed most unexpected. I 
am charmed to see you once more!”’ 


(To be continued.) 
Fd 


SCIENCE. 


ee 


SEVERAL recent measurements of the intensity of 
the light of Mercury made by Dr: Zollner, the Ger- 
man astronomer, have satisfied him that 
must be without an atmosphere. 


the planct 


ene notion among miners that a man 
— a Suioeen by . pays which will 
sup’ combastion _ been proved 
erroneous in France by M. Gai who bas shown 
how a little carbonic oxide, which may not act on 
the lamp-flame at all, will render the air dangerously 


impure. 

5 a little treatise on shells, lately written by 
Mr. J. E. Harting, naturalist, it is said thet snails 
can ates es musical sounds, and frequently do so, 
by the friction of the foot or shell ona wet window- 
pane. He mentions that in Sussex many old peo- 
gat snail syrup as @ specific for coughs and 
colds. 

In Siberia, where the population numbers six 
millions, there are but fifty-five physicians. The 
Rassian government has therefore determined to 
found a University at Tomsk, one of the principal 
towns, with a competent faculty of icine, in 
order to provide the scientific medical insiruction 
which the country so greatly needs. 

PHosPHORESCENT hail is said: to have fallen at 
Geneva in the great thunderstorm which passed 
over the western part of Switzerland on the night 
of July 7-8. Although there was but little thunder, 
the lightning was incessant, and the namber of 
flashes visible at Geneva during the hour between 
midnight and one o’clock, when the storm was at 
its height, was estimated at from eight thousand to 
ten thousand. 

A TRAVELLING railway aquarinm has been pro- 
jected and will probably soon be built. It is de- 
signed for the conveyance of animals from the sea- 
coasts to inland aquaria, and also to carry creatures 
from one aquarium to another, The pumps neces- 
sary to keep the water in circulation and bring it 
continually into contact with the air will be worked 
by the whce's of the car. The construction of one 
for the continent is also contemplated, to convey 
animals to and from the fine Zoological Station at 
Naples, where the collection is already remarkable 
for the extraordinary character and béauty of the 
inmates of the aquarium. 

Tue Board of ‘Trade used to be an expert office ; 
people give it a different name now. But the com- 
pulsory returns of the trade and commerce of the 
country have been published. They show dis- 
couraging results ; thus, the total exports from and 
imports into Great Britain were twelve millions 
sterling less in the year just ended than they were 
in 1872 and 1874, and thus they have been thirt 
millions less than they were in 1873. The Britis. 
artizan has something @e answer for. Our great 
iron and steel trade -is going right away to the 
Continent, The value of our exports of iron and 
steel in 1873 was about thirty-eight millions 
sterling; our exports for the last year have been 
less than twenty-six millions. 

Errscrs OF SALIVA oN SNaxkes.—The deadly 
effect of human saliva on poisonous snakes is posi- 
tively asserted by a Georgia farmer. He was ina 
field picking up some straw, a rattlesnake four feet 
long fell from the straw at his feet. He set his 
heel on the reptile’s head, and spit into its mouth. 
In a few moments the snake became sick and 
powerless, and died ina quarter of an hour. Shortly 
after he caught an adder, and on following out his 
experiment the creature died, whilst by merely 
wetting a stick with his lips and drawing it across 
another adder’s nose the same result ensued. On 
spitting into the mouth of a harmless snake, how- 
ever, the creature was uninjured. He has tried it 
in several cases, and has never found it fail. 

Tue fact that the human body is rendered lumi- 
nous by phosphuretted hydrogen is vouched for by 
Dr. George Maclean of Princeton, in a letter to the 
editors of the ‘“‘ Journal of Science,’ in which he 
says, “ Several years ago, after spending a portion 
of the day in experimenting with this gas, pr 
from phosphorus and solution of potash, on retiring 
to bed | found my body quite luminous, from a glow 
like that of phosphorus exposure to the air. I was 





i and that 
a repetition of the trial would probably produce the 


notes concerning the Australian blue- 
tus globulus, have been sent 
Pavia phical 


‘alle years a, 
on his return from the Indian archipelago ; bat the 
a Paradisea apoda, which eager ion the 
Aroo nds, belongs to a species of which no 
specimen has ever. before. been brought. to Kurope 
ive. They are fed on bread, rice, and worms, 
and kept in a temperature of about seventy-seven 
degrees Fahrenheit. The wisest care is likely. to bo 
bestowed upon them, as they are under the charge 
of Dr. A. B. Meyer, the explorer of New Gninea, 
who has himself visited the localities most cele- 
brated as the resorts of birds of Paradise, They 
have been caged now more than two years, and 
pear to thrive, crying their well-known “ wok, 
wok,” with much force, as we learn from a letter in 
“Nature.” 
cosmic DUST, 


Wr mentioned some time ago (says “‘ Galignani,”’) 
@ curious paper in which M. Tissandier described 
the shape of. certain metallic particles of dust col- 
lected from. the atmosphere. We now find in the 
** Philosophical Magazine ” an account of Professor 
Nordenskiold’s researches on the same subject. 

On the occasion of an extro: linary fall of snow 
which took place at Stockholm in. December, 1871, 
the professor was curious to know whether the 
snow, 80 pure in appearance, did or did not contain 
any solid extraneous particles. He accordingly 
collected a large quantity of snow on a sheet, and 
obtained a small residue after it had melted 
away. 

This remainder consisted of a black powder re- 
sembling coal; heated, it yieldeda liquid by dis- 
tillation ; caleined, it was reduced to red-brown 
ashes. Moreover, it contained a number of metallic 
particles attracted by the magnet, and giving all 
the reactions of iron. 

In a large city such an experiment could not be 
considered conclusive, and Professor Nordenskiold, 
therefore, during his Polar voyage in 1872, when he 
was blocked up by ice as early as the wanes of 
August in about 80 degrees N. latitude, before 
reaching Parry’s Island, to the north-west of Spitz- 
bergen, exauiined the snow which covered the 
icebergs, and which had come from still higher lati- 


des. 

He found it strewn with a multitude of minute 
black particles, spread over the surface or situated 
at the bottom of little pits, a great number of which 
were to be seen on the outward layer of snow. 
M \y of such particles were also lodged in the 
interior etrata. This dust, which became gray on 
drying, contained a large proportion of metallic 
en attracted by the magnet, and capable of 

mposing sulphate of copper. 

An observation made a little later upon other ice- 
bergs proved the presence of similar dust in a layer 
of granular crystalline snow situated beneath a 
stratum of light fresh, another of hardened, snow. 
Upon analysis this matter was composed of metallic 
iron, phosphorus, cobalt, and fragments of diato- 
maces. It bears the greatest analogy to the dust 
previously collected by the professor.on the snows 
of Greenland, and described by him under the name 
of “ kryokonite.”’ 


AnrMAts’ Sxrtns.—Donhoff calls attention to the 
fact tiat the obvious difference between the fur of 
animals in summer and in winter is associated with 
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equally striking difference in the texture and 
Rk of their skins, Thus, for ‘examplé; the 
average of an ox hide in winter is 70 lds,, 
in summer 55 lbs, ; the hair in winter weighs about 
2 lbs., im sammer 1 1bd., leaving about 14 ‘ates be 
accounted for by the proper oe of the skin. 
These differénces are quite as decided in fatal 
animals asin adults. Calves born in winter have a 
longer and. thicker coat than those born in summer ; 
moreover, there is a difference of more than a 
in the average weight of their skins’ after the hair 
has been removed. Similar facts may be observed in 
the case of goatsand lambs. That these differences 
are not to be ascribed to any bemoan ge 3 pac ip 
the diet and regimen of the parent aninials os, pes 
by the fact that they are equally ‘manifest in the 
young of individuals kept under cover and the same 
food all the year ‘round. 





EXILED FROM HOME, 
—o— 
CHAPTER Vil. 


Tue housekeeper and butler exchanged glances of 
dismay and misgiving before they replied to the in- 
terrogations of the Orkneys, father and son. The 
reputation of the younger Orkney for evil-doing 
flashed upon their minds in the same moment. But 
they could. not refuse to tell what the bailiff and his 
eon could readily ascertain from the servants, and 
Mrs. Quillet said, reluctantly : 


“ Miss Winter is the child we educated, Mr. Ork- ' 


ney. ‘You saw her often thongh in her childhood.” 

“ What!” ejaculated the bailiff. ““ Why, I took her 
for a young lady! She looks‘and acts like one. And 
she is your‘ Princess !’ It can’t be ‘possible !” 

“Tt is true,” said the housekeeper, coldly. 

“That superb girl your of the moors!” 
ejaculated young Orkney, his cheeks flushing 
strangely and a peculiar gleam hg ores br his eyes. 
“ Why, she looks every ifch an aristocrat !” 

“ Where has she been all these years ?” inquired 
the bailiff, his curiosity concerning the girl fully 
aroused, and dropping easily into a convenient seat. 
“T remember now that she and her lady-governess 
disappeared from Leonemoor long ago. I fancied 
that you had sent the child toa cheap school to be 
educated fora governess. Clear nonsense for one 
with her origin! But you never acted sensibly in 
regard to her, if-you'll pardon my saying so. She 
should haye been sent to a foundling hospital, a ju- 
venile asylum, or been trained to service. Where has 
she been alljthese years ?” 

“Ina Paris school,” said the butler. 

“ Hun!” A cheap school, of course ?” 

“The best that Paris affords,” declared Mrs. 
Quillet, somewhat hotly. “ We have spared no ‘ex- 
pense upot Miss Gwedoline !” 

“ Miss ?” repeated the bailiff, with sneer, arching 
his brows in a quick surprise. ‘“ You don’t mean to 
tell me tliat you have educated this outcast as a lady? 
That you call her ‘ Miss,” and treat her as your su- 
perior 2” 

Mrs. Quillet’s face flushed.. Her husband hastered 
to answer for 

“You see, Mr. Orkney,” he explained, “we al- 
ways had a fancy that the child’s mother was a lady. 
And ‘ Princess’ was dainty and _ladylike. from her 
cradle. We've no children of our own, and money 
laid by, and so we could afford to bring up a child 
as we might like.” 

“Then you adopted this girl for'your own child?” 
asked the bailiff. 

“Not exactly. We educated her’as a lady.” 

“ And you call her ‘ Miss ‘Gwendoline ?*’ And 
treat her as your superior,” sneered the bailiff. 
“ Was ever such madness—such supreme folly— 
such downright idiocy ? I wouldn’t have believed 
this of you, Quillet. I supposed that you and your 
wife had common sense !” 

The housekeeper looked embarrassed, but the 
butler was unmoved by this tirade. He had had 
many misgivings himself in regard to this matter of 
Gwen’s-education, but he was prepared to defend his 
course against any assailant. 

“ We have done what seemed to us best,” said 
Quillet, quietly. “ And we are not dissatisfied with 
the result of our work.” 

“Not dissatisfied—when the beggar child you 
have reared looks and carries herself like a royal 
princess ?”’ cried the bailiff. “ Not dissatisfied, when 
she regards you two as servants—who you are her 
benefactors ?” 

“No,” said the housekeeper, “ we are not dis- 
6atisfied.” 
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“ Then you are still more foolish than I thougiut,” 
said the bailiff. “ You have treated the child from 
her birth as if she were of gentle blood. You hada 
lady-governess for her.. Did the money for all this 
come out of your own pockets ?” 

“ E 

“ Don’t you know who the girl really is ?” asked 
the bailiff. ““‘Who was her father, who are her con- 
nexions, nor what her station ?” 

“ We do not,” said the butler. 

“ Don’t you know her real name ?” 

“We do not. We-gave her the name she bears. 
We invented it,” said the housekeeper. 

“Her mother was demented, and never told her 
story,”’ said the bailiff, recalling what he had heard 
at the time of Gwendoline’s birth. “ And so, fora 
mere fancy that the vagrant mother was a lady, you 
have lavished your hard:earnings upon the child? 
What madness! Well, you have reared the little 
outcast into a fine lady—now what are you going to 
do’with her ?” 

“We do not know ourselves,” replied Mrs. Quillet, 
with a troubled countenance. “ We shall keep her 
here for the present.” 

The bailiff was a man of hard common sense, .and 
the course of the Quillets in regard to Gwendoline 
excited his strongest condemnation. His curiosity 
as to what they purposed doing equalled his surprise 
at what they had:done.' Therefore he said : 

“ As you intend keeping her here for the present, 
how shall you treat her? What room have you given 
her ?” 

“ We shall treat her as a lady,” said Mrs.; Q uillet. 
“ I have given herthe suite of rooms over the library.” 

“ Why, those are ne i 2 

The housekeeper assented 

“ What will the squire eay to that?” 

“ The’ master left the house in our keeping,” said 
Mrs. Quillet, “ and we must answer only to him for 
our care of it.” 

The bailiff was angered. 

“The squire will never like this proceeding of 
yours, Mrs. Quillet,” he exclaimed. “ To fill his best 
chambers with an occupant like this girl! You carry 
your privileges quite too far. You set up this nameless 
creature as lady of the household. You serve her 
as if she were your rightful mistress. Now, if the 
squire’ were to come home this girl would have to 
leave. If he does not come home what is to/be done 
with her ?: You have educated her as a lady, 

* She is beyond your companionship. No one will 
visit her. ‘No one will recognize her existence. She 
is doomed to a miserable future in any case. She can- 
not marry an ignorant labourer, because she is refined 
and educated.:. No one else -will marry her. The 
girl will be unhappy all her days, aud you two areto 
blame for it.” 

“We will hopé for the best,” said Mrs. Quillet, 
trying to hide her uneasiness. “ Atany rate, Mr. 
Orkney, we have done what we thought right—and 
what is done can’t be helped.” 

The bailiff gave farther vent to his disappro bation, 
aud presently took his leave with his son. 

“I mean to see more of the girl,” thought the 
younger Orkney, as they, walked homewards. “I 
never suw such a beauty in my life. Fresh from 
boarding-school, she can have no lover. I shall 
manage to see her to-morrow,” 

T he, Quillets were sileut for some minutes after the 
departure of the visitors. Then the housekeeper 
said, in a troubled voice: 

“* John, it does look as if we had been very foolish. 
Miss Gwendoline is sure to be unhappy here, . with- 
out friends, or society, or pleasures. My only hope 
is that the squire will come home and see her, and 
take a liking toher. He might adopt her for his 
heiress, and no one would ever suspect her secret 
relationship to him.” 

“ But even if she were his heiress no one would 
ever forget her origin,” replied the butler. “ Birth 
is of even more account than money. The child 
ought to have died in her infancy. As she didn’t, 
and as we have educated her as a lady, we can only 
hope for the best, I hope that we haven't laid a train 
by which to blow ourselves up,” he added. “ The 
squire may be angry at our doing what he refused to 
do, and turn us out of his house.” 

“ If there is no place for her here,” said the house- 
keeper, “‘ Miss Gwendoline can become a governess, 
I daresay. There’s no use in our fretting. Let us 
trust to Providence.” 

The squire’s unacknowledged grand-daughter, witi - 
out. the faintest suspicion of her real position in the 
house or in the world, took her place naturally as 
the mistress of Lonemoor. But she was a very 
gracious mistress, deferring to the old housekeeper, 





-and treating Mrs. Quillet with an affuctiou and con- 


sideration which pleased while it annoyed the worthy 
woman. For Mrs. Quillet had never loved, and did 
not now love, the girl whose birth had brought sach 
sorrow to Lonemoor, and although Gwendoline had 
been educated asalady, the housekeeper half-ex- 
pected her to go abont. meekly, as one scarcely daring 
to breathe, and as under a great burden of shame— 
forgetting how carefully she had kept from her charge 
all suspicion even of disgrace and all knowledge of 
her origin. 

The rooms assigned to Gwendoline were pleasant, 
sunny, and luxurious. But the girl did not, as had 
been expected, confine herself to them. Upon the 
very morning after her return to Lonemoor she 
ordered the long-disused drawing-rooms to be opened, 
the holland covers removed, the library to be aired, 
and a habitable look to be given to the best apart- 
ments. 

And the housekeeper and butler obeyed her gentle 
mandates, albeit with great secret dismay and 
misgiving. 

It was quite plain that Gwendoline believed her- 
self to have a right there—a claim upon Syuire 
Markham—and_ her benefactors dared not undeceive 


her, 

In the “ finishing school” in which the girl had 
spent her last three years allthe usages and con- 
ventionalitivs of high-class society had been part of 
her daily life. In accordance with her habitual 
practice, Gwendoline dressed for dinner upon the 
second day of her stay at Lonemoor, although she 
was to dine alone. 

Her wardrobe had been selected by the mistress of 
the Paris pensionnat and conformed to the French 
ideas of suitability to a very young lady. She had 
no costly silks and velvets, no jewels nor lace, but 
her garments were all of the fiuest description and 
selected with great care and taste, Upon this occasion 
she wore a long white muslin dress, rich and filmy, 
falling in soft, unbroken folds to the flvor,,No rufiles, 
except at the throat and wrists, were to be seen, <A 
broad pink sash, knotted low at her left side and a 
pink rose in her bronze-coloured waves of lair con- 
stituted her only ornaments. But these were enough, 
and served to set off the spendor of her young beauty 
as effectually as jewels could have done, . 

The butler waited upon her respectfully. No idea 
of patronizing this brilliant girl who owed so much 
to him ever entered his mind. Her perfect breeding, 
her grave gentleness, her sweet, unfalling courtesy, all 
impressed him, with a conviction of the, immense 
difference between her and him, and he was nui one 
to presume. 

After dinner, which was served with ceremony, 
Gwendoline went to the drawing-rvom. 

The night was warm, and the windows were open, 
A ‘few wax-lights burned dimly in their silversconces. 
Cool shadows filled the corners. The young girl sat 
down at the grand piano, and played softly. 

The day had beer long to her. At school she had 
been the idol of her fellows. Loneliness had been a thi: g 
unknown to her. And now as she sat alone anid tlie 
cool shadows of the great drawing-room a sense of 
her solitude, of uiter loneliness, pressed heavily 
upon her. 

“This is to be a sample Of many days to come,” 
thought Gwendoline, drearily. “Only that ny boxes 
are’ unpacked, and I shall not have them to occupy 
me hereafter. I suppose that while Squire Markham 
is absent it will not be proper for me to see soviety, 
or make acquaintances. Then what am I to do ?” 

The prospect was certainly disheartening. 

“ | will keep up my studies, my reading and my 
music,” she resolved. “I will have a horse, and ride 
every day. I will visit the poor, and find duties 
among them. But still,” and she sighed, “ it will be 
lonely for me in spite of everything.” 

She dashed intoa brilliant bravura, playing with 
great spirit and force. And then she glided into a 
scrap of Italian opera, accompanying herself in a 
voice whose sweetness, purity and strength were 
nothing short of marvellous. 

As the wondrous tones died out upon the air, and 
the notes rippled slowly under her fingers to their 
close, a sound of applause startled her. 

Springing up in alarm, she found herself confronted 
by Claxton Orkney, who bent low before her, his 
bold eyes expressing his admiration of her beauty 
and her musical performance. 

Gwendoline bowed haughtily in acknowledgment 
of his greeting, and waited for him to speak. She 
knew that he was the bailiff's son, and supposed that 
he had come to Lonemoor upon business. That he 
had come to’call upon her without the knowledge of 
his father never occurred to her. His bold glanceg 
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and his sinister looks caused her instinctively to die- 
like Kim, and she waited for him todo hs errand 
and depart, wondering that he shoald dare enter the 
@rawing-room and her presénce unamiounced. 
Young Orkney, knowing the popular story of her 
origin, and believing her socially far beneath him, 


wondered at her audacity in taking possession of the b 


Best rooms at Lonemoer; and felt for her, in the 
midst of his sudden and intense admiration, a sort 
of condescension. 

Thus the two were at cross-purposes’ from ‘thie 
first. i 

“Do you wish to see me?” demended Gwer- 
doline, in her sweet, low voice, regarding him steadily 
“ Allow me to summon Mrs. Quiliet.” 

She took s step towards the bell-pull, but young 
Orkney intercepted her. 

“Don't call Mrs: 'Quillet,” he exelaimed. “ I don't 


want to see her—I came to call upon you. I sappose | pe 


you don’t remember me Very well, bat I saw you 
once ortwite in your childhood. I shouldn’t have 
known you again, though.” 

Gwendoline bowed, but she did not request him to 
be seated. 

“ T tried to get the girls—my sisters, you know— 
to come over and call,” continued young Mr. Orkney, 
“but they wouldn't, you know. Girls are such 
sticklers—and all that sort of thing, you know. You 
sing like = seraph, Miss Gwendoline. Won't you 
give me another song ?” 

“ You must excuse m6,” said Gwendoline, coldly. 
“T was’ playing for my own emusement.” 

“ Won't you play for mine ?” inquired Mr. Orkiey, 
pulling at his long ‘whiskers: “TI am fond of 
music.” 

“You must excuse me,” again said Gwendoline, 
and now she moved towards the: door. “F do not 
recefve visitors, Mr. Orley, during the absence of 
Squire Markham,” 

She inclined her head baughtily and withdrew, 

' Young Orkney stared after her ae if doubting the 
evidence of his senses, 

“ By gad ! you know,” he said, in an amazed sort 
of voice, addressing empty space, “if that isn’t cool 


for a beggar, you know. She don’t receive visitors | day 


in the absence of Squire Markham’! It’s mighty few 
she'd receive in his presence } Sheputs on airs, for 
aregular outcast! By Jove! I'll bring down her 
pride! I’ hamble her! P'H make her love me, or 
I'll make her wish she was dead! She don’t know 
with whom she has to deal!” 

And with a fierce malediction Claxton Orkney 
quitted the house silently as‘he had entered it. 


CHAPTER VIiirt. 


Uron the morning succeeding the visit of young 
Orkney Gwendoline signified to Mr. Quillet, whom 
she seemed to regard as the representative of Squire 
Markham in matters concerning herself, that she 
desired a saddlehorse for her daily and exelusive 
use. 

The old butler carried this demand to his wife, in 
high perplexity. 

“ If Miss Gwendoline wants a saddle-horse.” said 
the housekeeper, “ she must have it. We’ve gone toa 
far now, John, to stop at trifles, Besides, the poor 
child has no friends, no amusements, and we can’t 
keep her here a hermit, We can afford the horse 
and a habit too—though, now I think of it, there’s a 
habit ui Miss Constanee’s upstairs which will fit 
Miss Gwendoline, I’m sure.” 

The butler, thus encouraged to gratify Miss 
Winter's desire, remembered that a tenant upon the 
estate possessed a horse suitable for the purpose, in 
haad, and set out to make a purchase of it. . He re- 
turned a couple of hours later leading the animal. 
By this time Gwendoline was in possession of the habit 


which had formerly belonged to Miss Markham, and 
had found that it could readily be fitted to her more 
slender figure. 

That afternoon, attended by a servant who was 


made to do duty as groom, the young girl had a wild 
ride over the moors, returning home in a state of 
great exhilaration. 

The next day she rode again, in the direction of 
Penistone. She met at a distance of some four or 
five miles from Lonemoor a waggonette, in which 
were seated young Orkney and three commonplace 
young women, his sisters. 

The young man bowed to Gwendoline ; his sisters 
stared at her after an ill-bred fashion which brought 
the hot blood to Gwen’s cheeks. 

‘“* What do they mean by looking at me like that?” 
thought the girl, with a passionate sense of anger— 





for this poor Gwen of ours'was very» husitm and 
very apt to resent slight or injustice. “ They look 
at meas if Lwere not as good as.they. I wonder if 
they know that Iam Miss Winter of Lonemoot ? 
But that Orkney mist-have toldthem. And, though 
he looked at me in a different taanner, I did not like 
is look one: -whit better !” 

‘Touching her little silver spur fo her horse’s side, 
She galloped onwards, and presently forgot her 
annoyance in the frésh moot breezes, the wide ex- 
panse, and the sense of freedom that came to her. 

ln’ the course of a week. Gwendoline had es- 
tablished herself at Lonémoor, after her mistaken 


idea of what was:due herself and Squire Markham. |. 


She occupied ‘the drawing-réom daily: She walked 
the gardens as if sho owed them. She rambled 
and rodé upon-the moors. She attended the church 
at the nearest hamiet, and occupied the Mazkham 
Ww. , 

Her comduct in sll thin~> was qttiet, gentle, and 
thoroughly well-bred. Si... was gratious, swéet, 
yet proud after « higleend. uoble fashion. Had sho 
been the acknowledged grand-daughter of Squire Mark- 
ham, or even his adopted heiftness, all: would. have 
commended her. But she was of an 


origin believed to be shameful, and within a week | 
people 


of her arrival at: Lone'moor: the sountry 
looked askanos at her, spoke of her “ airs,” declared 
their belief that “ she would turnout just .ae her 
mother had before her”-—believing her mother 4 
nameless vagrant, be it understood—and wished that 
Squire Markham would retnrn to expel her from 
his house, and. to punish his butler. and house- 
keeper as they deserved for their “ strange carryings- 
on,” 


The worshippers in church forgot their worship 
to look at hér curiously. The laboarers:on thie estate 
whispered her story when she was near. The! maids 
objected to Mrs. let. to serve a mistress “ who 
was not a lady,” and who, but for'charity, would 
have been a servant herself. Thetenante came to 
Lonemoor ostensibly on business, but really to: see 


Gwendoline, and Mr. Orkney the elder cathe up to |, 
the great house, as the mansion was called, every |. 
to expostulate with the Quillets upon their in- and Q 


dulgence te their charge, aad to threaten them with 
Squire Markham’s sévere displeasure when he 
should kmew how and'by whom his house was in- 
habited. 

The younger Orkney came to Lonemoor' évery 
day aad invaded Gwendoline’s presence, whether 
she were in gardens, library, ov drawing-room, with 
@ want of ceremony against which she vainly pro- 
tested. 

Finding the Quillets insensible to his angry denun- 
ciations, the bailiff went to Penistone and had a 
serious interview with Squire Markham’s solicitor, 
with a view to restraining the Quillets ia thvir nse 
of their master’s property. The solicitor drove over 
to Lonemoor with the bailiff, had a private interview 
with the housekeeper and departed without having 
uttered one threat against Gwen, or her . protectors. 
Mrs. Quillet had kept her secret, but had bidden the 
lawyer appeal to the squire, declaring that her master 
would uphold her in her present course. And the 
solicitor remembered that the re during their last 
interview at Penistone, had told hint that his house. 
keeper was wortiry of alt trust, and that she aud ber 
husband were to be deft in absolute charge of the 
mansion. Remembering this, he declined to interfere 
in the matter, beyond warning the Quillete against 
abusing the confidence reposed im them, and bidding 
them remember that the squire would serely return 
some day, aud that he would hold them to strict ac- 
count for their stewardship. 

“ We acceptthe responsibility,’ said the house- 
keeper, firmly. “ We have been faithful servants in 
all things, and the master will approve our course!” 

And so, silenced, even if stiil disapproving, the 
solicitor returned home with his errand unaccom- 
plished, greatly to the disgust of the worthy bailiff, 

If ZL were in your place, sir,” said Orkney, as the 
two were about to part, “‘I should turn this beggar 
out neck and crop—he squire’s orders that the 
Quillets be left in absolute charge of the house 
notwithstanding. Shall we stand by and see thie 
squire’s property abused anddestroyed? That girl 
rides over these moors duily'as if she owned them, 
She occupies the house; she rules the servdnes ; 
she is lady of the manston—she, the ohild of a 
vagraut, who died on the moors, and is buried ina 
pauper’s grave! And yow won’t eject her? You 
must do as you judge best, sir! 1¢is to be hoped 
that the squire will soon return !’’ 

And the bailiff, in high dissatisfaction, returned to 
his home to meet the eager inquiries of his three 
commonplace daughters, who were greatly shocked 





It . 
and deaf. to all these things. 

She had. discovered that the servants were not 
swift to obey her. She had noticed 
upon the faces of. farmers’ sous during her rides. She 
could not be blind to: theo ous stares of the 
Orkney gitls and the Pro 
manner of the bailiff to her was u severe 
end ey aud aroused her The 
manner . | Younger, Orkney was even . more 
disteatefal to her, eaecumens liar toa high 
Angprecigeasionly emit he considered her socially 


and sharp pierced « , ’ i? 
| Tie aidact af Men Gaeta lao wails 
tory... The-butler was coldly respecti ogo 


the manner of the hous d 
moods, which were many. Having little love for the 
girl who with ber so much 
trouble te Lonemoor, there were times when Mrs. 
Quillet could wo: beat to look upon lier, And then 
the worthy woman was secretly doubtful whether 
she had done well in ging up her charge as a 
“yey yn pny a — peaien an8 proba- 
uture, it w not iter Ve sent 
her @ at orplaad eaglum At ins beginning, and so 
relieved of all responsibility in the 


: 


husband nd their hard earnings upon the un- 
owned child of Misu Constance? ‘The sqnire would 
pon Aa Tepes bly, oa, be epaid 

; ; turn 
them out of yey hen g Wind the. lady 
without the —what was to 


Sesame of bec? Serhape ‘ake woalt follow in her 
mother’s chan, ba Seed her mother’s fate! 
All these assailed the housekeeper 


ceived & ‘education, and had been re- 
garded as a the farmers’ wives, and 
had evew beow upon visiting termes with the Or 


Now her social atuiosphere became clouded. ir 
former visitors ceased to dropimupon her People 
looked askamce at ber, as if they thought her un- 
faithful tw the trust the squire had reposed in her, or 
as if they censured her singular indulgence to the 
waif she had so leug protected. And, although the 
housekeeper was. not of a social temperament, eho 
| felt all this keeuly, ; 

As was natural, perhaps, to her, she visited her 
chagin and anxiety upon the head of the young girl 
who was their secret cause. 

She had few pleasant words for Gwendoline. For 
the most part she was silent and frowning, but when 
she did speak it was generally in words of censure. 

Now oar little @wen was‘not an angel. She was 
only a warm-hearted, high-spirited, impulsive girl, 
wilful and resentful, proud, and possibly wayward— 
a sweet human girl, with some faulte and @ thousand 


virtues, a to be adored—bat not a girl to bear 
meekly un reproofs, aad cold glances, and 
contemptuous smiles. 


Brave and fearless to a wonderful degree, she 
would have faced any peril resolutely and without 
flinching, but she was not one to sit dowa and brood 
‘over her. triala, and give herseli up to melancholy 
aod sentiment. 

She endeavoured to elicit am explanation of her 
variable manner frow Mrs. Quillet, but the house- 
keeper declined to answer, put an abrupt end to 
the interview. 

The girl was too proud to question any one else, 
and finding the atnidsphere of hottie unpleasant, in- 
dulged ih longer’ rau’ and rides upon the moors, 
remaining away hours at a time. 

“T daresay itis ‘all my fancy,” she said to herself 
on one of these rides—* this coldness on the part of 
every ote. Why should any one look askance at the 
ward of Squire Markham? Iv’s‘all nonsense, This 
lonely sort of life will make - niind unhealthy, un- 
jess I amon my guard. Of things, I despise a 
lackadaisical young woman with a melancholy face 
and a secret grief.” ¢ 

(To be continued. 


— 





Discovery or HumAN SKELETONS.—An interest- 
ing archwological discovery has lately been mad. 
about a mile west of Warwick, Some workmen 








at the “ goings-on” at “ the great house,’ 





digging in a field for gravel, exhumed several skele- 
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tons. The remaitis were about two fect and a Half | 
below the Surface of the’ soil and appear’ to ‘belong 
to an early period of English history. “Vatious 
articles were also found at the same time, consisting 
of bee or the heavy bosses of shields, spear-hpatts, 
peony bule, counters, bends, ght sword, wad 
one of those peculiar buckets found only im Saxon 
ve mounds. The place, however, where these re- 
have been nuearthed 4, not to have been 
a re cemetery, but aspot where's hurtied 
sa after a battle or skirmish in the immediate 
neighbourhood. The sword, it is id, ts one of the 
few ‘Saxon swords which have vered, 
showing the remains of the wooden scabbard and fts 
ornamentation. Altogether it forméd as two 
feet ten inches long aud two inclies and # half broad. 
The end of ‘the hilt is a sqtiers ¢ OF ‘bronze 
brought to » point. : 





SHOPPING 


fond of baying saree tw ge , 

elated when they have made what. they fatter them- 
selves is a good. asiisan Arab guide when he 
imagines that he has ‘auccessfully  victimined 
English tourist. Their love for getting things 


finds an outcome, much to btofe namber.of 
stepree du thes Soteinden dastgeoa of | 


unwary. 
shopping want « certalmavticle, and 

upon their pursuit withe definite purpose, they are 
unfettered by conditions. Without requiring an ything 
in particular, they feel chat they will fiad.e use for a | 
hundred articles, and so they glory in the eiroug- 
stances that they havea ticence to suap up anything 
which may be cheap or oat of the common. 

Thus situated, it ie bat naturalthat they should 
decline to go to work in the humdrum way’ of the 
man who, standing in need:of s\coat, enters a tailor’s 
shop, and ia five minutes comes out again, having 
ordered what he requires, They areabove selecting 
@ shawl in five minutes, the task being an:impovtant 
one which, ia their opinion, must er“ with- 
out haste and with due solemnity. 
see a certain shawl which takes their famey, thay: 
not, a8 an inefficient mate. shopper would de, ory out 
“ There, that will just suit.” ‘Lhey are:euperiok to 
falling into the folly of such precipitancy. They 
have come to see the greater portion of the merver’s 
stock, and they will do so, though they are perbeotly 
assured that they will bark back to the particular 
shaw) which hastaken their faacy, and whieh, with 
the view of deteriorating it in the eyes of the 
mav, and thereby getting it a little cheaper than 


well.feigned indifference, 

‘The assemptiog ‘is that they experience a awest 
joy when they see a shopman disarrangiag his stock, 
and potting it apparently inte a state of hopeless eon- 
fusion, perspiring profusely, and leoking unimppy 
mean while, for their deleetation. Nor do they shrink 
from telling the nviserable man at times-and thisis 
the crowning part of the glory of their proceedings— 
thet) they will think about the matter, and perliaps 
purehase upon some future cecagion, The innocent 
smile which plays upon their lips as they depart 
should be suflicientconsolation tothe sbopman for 
whathe has suffered. It must.not be understood that 
he is disheartened, though histersper may be soured 
by this sort of thing, He is aware thatin nine cases 
out of ten hie victim will came back, and that he will 
be able to revenge himself upen ber, notwithstanding 
her cleverness. 








Tut King of Bavaria has bestowed the knight 
hood of the Order of Maximilian on Professor Max 
Muller. This orier ig confined to a limited number 
of men distinguished in science and art. As in the 
case of the order pour le mérite, the right of election 
delongs to the kuights themselves, bat. their choice 
has to be confirmed by the Sovereign. 

A Bareain.—A French connoisseur lately entered 
& Paris “curiosity shop,” and: saw a beautiful Dres- 
den vase. Asking the price, he was told 400f.; 
“and,"’ said the dealer, ‘if I had the pair they would 
be worth 2,000f."” M. A. offered 200£, aud came 
several days running to renew his proposal, but in 
vain. One day a man came to M, A.’a apartments to 
show him some old china plates, and induced him to 
visit bis shop in the Batignolles. To his surprise and 
@elight, M. A. saw in an obscure corner of the shop 


| simple habit—ia other words, if they would 


eagerly secured it for 480f. with the assurance that- 
the pair, if forthcoming, would be worth 4,000f. M. 
A. rushed off to the first dealer, and offered him his 
own price for the vase. ‘‘Ah, gir,” said he, ‘‘ you 
come too late ; I sold it yesterday to a dealer at the 
Batignolles !” 





HOW TO BREATHE PROPERLY. 

Most people breathe’properly, often more by acci- 
dent or instinct than by design; but, on the other 
hand, hundreds of thousands do not breathe pro- 
perly, while many thousands at tuis present moment 
are suffering from more of less severe affections of 
the lungs or throat. owing toa faulty mode of respi- 
ration — iu other words because they breathe 
through the mouth instead of through the nostrils. 


The mouth hesiteown functio in con- 
nection with eating, drinking an@ @peaking sand the 
nostrils have theira; viz., @melling and breathing. In 


summer-timé the error of respiring through the mouth 
is not 80 “evideatas at the present season, when it 
is und ‘fraught with danger tothe person 
— commits this mistake. le 

any one breathes through the natdral: 
the nostrils, the air passing over the 
brane lining the various 


comes warmed to the te ture af 
reaching the lungs ; athe takes 






5 







\ the lips and through mouth, the 
contact bh the delicate*lining mat ne of the 
th and givés to a iggal chill, fre- 
qu in infl 
) , Without he the Yeason 

they Lion 3 Px By 
in winter ft go out ors, 
doing thie they ‘aimee the amount of air whic 
enters 1 them- 
selves. me yet ta > —_ 
col 4 @ result’ by keeping the lips 
ol s Which igeasily acquired, andconduces 
to the proper an@ natutal way of ! 

We believe that if people wonld omly adopt this 


take for 
their rule in breathing, “Shut your mouth!” there 
would be an immeuge diminution in the two classes 
of affections, viz., those of the In and throat, 
which count many thousands of in this 
country in the course of a single | epee 

Man is the only animal which bas acquired the 
perniciousand often fatal tabit of brea: ‘through 
ccahensadiadial lif ion engendering oneal 
con t coms umm 
tion, ehrouie brone pa 
some other disease of the lungs or throat which is set 
down, tgually, toa different cause A 

In vile short article, we venture to 
askour readers to jadge for themsetves, When they 
step out in the morning into the fresh, but cold air, 
let them try the difference of feeling arising from 
the two modes of breathing—through the nostrils, 
and between the lips, In the former case they will 
find that they can breathe easily and freely, yet with 
comfort, while the fresh air, warmed to the tempera- 
ture of the body by its contact with the nasal mucous 
membrane, is agreeable to the lungs; in the other 
ase, if they draw in a few inspirations between the 
arted lips, the cold air, rushing in direct to the 
ungs, creates a feeling of coldness and discomfort, 
and an attack of coughing comes ou. 








A CorteGs of music, intended to eclipse all 
European institutions of a similar kind, is to be 
erected tn Central Park, New York, A bequest of 
1,000,000. has been left for the purpose of building 
au edifice “that shall be an honour and an ornament 
to the city.” “ Tle institution is fo be richly gelf- 
endowed, so that the ablest masters. and composers 
may bé secured, and that poor childrea. with musical 
geéuius shall not be debarred by poverty from. the best 
instruction the world can afford, 

EpucaTion OF THE FLEA.—-Mr. Bertolotto, the 
well known educator of the flea, is now in New York 
exhibiting’ bis curious success in this line. The in- 
sects he eriploys appear to be the species of flea 
common to dogs. The first lesson, he says, is to, put 
the insects in a small circular glass box, where, by 
jumping and knocking their heads against. the glass 
for a day or two, the idea in finally beaten into them 
that it is useless to jamp ; and during, the remainder 
of their natural lives, to wit, about eight months, 
they are content to crawl. Having corrected their in- 
tellects in regard to jumping, the iustractor now fas- 
tens a delicate pair of wire nippers to the middle part 
of the flea’s body ; to the nippers any desired form of 
miniature vehicle, such as a wheelbarrow, a car, a 
Waggon, étc., is attached, and the flea thus harnessed 
trots away with the load, to the great amusement of 
the looker-on, ‘The professor harnesses his insect 





# Vase exactly similar to the coveted Dresden, and 


pupils into a {great variety of other positions, and 


relaxed sore throat, of} 









makes them perform many curious duties, such ag 
the operation of a fortune-telling wheel, orchestra 
playing, racing, etc. They are allowed to feed twice 
daily upon the instructor’s arm, 





“WANTED—A YOUNG PERSON.” 





Miss Ropina laid down her pen, and gave her 
work a grave look of inspection—just such a look as 
she had been wont to bestow upon the copy-books of 
the young ladies.in the good old days when “ the 
Misses Bird's select seminary” flourished. 

"a my dear,’ she said, “I think that. 
will do,” 


Miss Rosalinda, who was tatting in a very short- 
sighted manner at the’ other side of the table, glanced 
up, blandly, satisfied, as usual 

‘ “ It would be- 


have beéa yery strange if she had thought. 
it not, of Miss Robins Bird 
w ys to Bird as the utterances 
So, whem her sister remarked that she 
work woald doshe was sure, without 
at it, that it would. 
— youtg person,” read Miss Robina, 





i i “A young to act as companion 
be ielilones to Coonaaneta Medics, Duties Yaried, 


‘but light, A comfortable home and moderate salary 








offered, Avis, General P.O,”’ 
Miss Ror ded ier head approvingly. 
“ Thete are who might deem is an ex- 
6,” ‘sister, oraoularly, and rather as 
if she had one of in question in hermind’s 
eye, “but I best what we ean, and 
wi hope we dy” d Miss Rosalinda, 
we 
was & pause in which Mise 
Robins sat up as if @ back her aspect 


indeed d then Rosa- 
Beideilie  weck, pdllee eaeoriaic 


query. 

“ Are you—are Citaking of Mrs, MaoWhister, 
Sister Robina ” ae "hg nA 

9 ext never 


_ Miss 
think of Mrs. MsacWhieter: She is not the kind of 
person to be thought of advantageously under any 
circumstances. ) 

“ No, indeed, ” agreed ‘Miles Rosalinda, “Qf course _ 
not, Robina ; but one’s mind, you know———” 

Miss Bird interposed, 

“One's mind should ‘be under control upon a)} 
Gccasions.”” 

“ Yo-os, indeed,” falteted Miss Rosalinda, and 
subsided into nervous 

Tn the of the select seminary, Mrs. Mac- 
Whister, be it known, had been the rival establish- 
ment, Mrs, MacWhister was the hard-faced, sharp 
widow of a Scotch clergyman, who had died young, 
having been—as a bold young person in the first 

class put it—‘‘ MacWhistered to death,” Mrs. Mac- 
Whister had been even more select than the Misses 
Bird, She. refused pupils whose parents were “ in 
trade,” and she flourished her selectness in the 
Misses Bird’s faces. Her young ladies bad been 
taught to regard the rival young ladies with cold 
disdain. They were encouraged to out-dress them 
at church; and once, when the bold young person 
in the first class was known. to have referred to the 
rival proprietresses as ‘the two old Birds,” she 
was not reproved, In fact, as far as it was-possible 
for the good Miss Robina to live at the point of the 
knife with a fellow-being, she had so lived with Mrs. 
Mac Whister in s majestic way. 

Even after her retirement from the field, soon after 
the sisterg had given up their sehool and removed to 
the quiet, retired square where they mow lived, she 
did not outlive her scars. 

It waa her favourite fiction that she never conde- 
ecended to bestow a thought upon her whilom 
enémy. Hence her momentary severeuess of de- 
meanour. 

And yet, singularly enough, when tea had been 
brought in and she had taken her second piece of 
toast, she opened fire, as it were, upon her own ac- 
count, thereby almost disgrramging Miss Rosalinda’s 
digeative powers. 

“Poor child!” she said, with most inconsistent 
sternness. “ boor, broken-hearted child!” 
“Poor!” exclaimed Miss Rosalinda. 

Robina ?”’ 

“ Yes,”” answered Miss Robina. 
of poor little Beck Stuart.” 

* Oh, dear; yes,” said Miss Rosalinda. “ Poor 
thing! Only that she was not little, Robina, bat 
rather tall for a girl of seventeen.’ 

“She was child enough to have been little,” Miss 
Bird went on, shaking her head, “ aud the thought 
of her makes my blood run cold in my veins! 


** Child, 


“T am thinking 
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Whaiever her story has been since that bitter 
winter's night there is only one person who can be 
called to account for it. That person’s name I for- 
bear to mention.”’ 

“It was Miss Briggs who told you about it, 
‘wasn't it?” Miss Rosalinda suggested. 

“Yes; it was Miss Briggs. She called my atten- 
tion to her one day, as the young ladies filed past; 
and she told me she Was an orphan and Mrs. Mac- 
Whister’s niece. She taught the younger pupils; 
and a bitter life she had of it, they said. Poor child! 
And yet her proud, young spirit held her up, and she 
was the life of the school, with her pretty face and 
gay ways. For my part, though I had never seen 
her clearly, I was deeply interested in her; and 
never shall I forget the night when Isabella Briggs 
came into the room, crying—you were upstairs, 
with Miss Giggle’s work, who had the measles—and 
said that something dreadful had happened at Mrs. 
MacWhister’s, and pretty Beck Stuart had just 
rushed past the window, white and breathless, and 
without any hat on, only a shawl thrown over her 
arm. Isabella Briggs knew more of her than I did, 
and she has quite a faucy for her.” 

“Quite a fancy ?” sighed Miss Rosalinda. “ Being 
so plain herself. I think we never had a muddier 
complexion or a more crossed pair of eyes in the 
house than poor Miss Briggs’s; and under-teachers 
are not usually fortunate in their looks. She hada 
great weakness for pretty faces; and, besides, the 
girl had lent her an umbrella once, and had a kind 
bright way, she said.” 

‘Poor child!” said Miss Robina, helping herself 
sternly to another piece of toast. “ Poor child, in- 
deed !”’ 

She had barely finished speaking before she was 
étartlec entirely out of her majesty of manner by a 
sound behind her, which caused her to drop her toast 
aud exclaim, with a little jump: 





- Dear me, Mary Anne! This is really unbear- 
able !”” 

The person addressed was a small maid-servant, 
who had been guilty of entering the room without 
knocking, and who, recollecting her blunder and re- 
cognizing its enormity, stood covered with con- 
fusion. 

“TI beg your pardon, mem,” she stammered. 
‘I’m always forgetting, mem. It flies out of my 
head like; and, ii you please, mem, there’s a young 
person.” 

“A young person!”’ ejaculated Miss Robina. “I 
must beg of you to be more definite, Mary Anne,” 

**Yes, mem,” answered Mary Anne, “If you 
Please, mem, it’s a young person as. wants to see 


“Miss Chickie about the new dress, Robina,” 
suggested Miss Rosalinda, “Show her into the 
room, Mary Anne.’’ 

Mary Anne obeyed. Butit was not Miss Chickie. 
The “ young person” was taller than Miss Chickie, 
and was also younger, She was a young person with 
a plain black dress and hat on and a@ black veil 
covering her face. When she raised this veil Miss 
Robina gave another little jump, and Miss Rosalinda 
followed her example. The face they saw was such 
& pretty young face, but such a worn young face, 
and such a palé and unswiling one, that it was a 
touching sight to see. 

“T hope I am not too late,” said the girl. ‘ Miss 
Ohickie——” 

“Oh, it is about the dresses, then,” put in Miss 
Rosalinda. 

“No, madam,” was the answer. “Miss Chickie 
heard you mention that you intended to advertize for 
& young person to occupy the position of housekeeper 


“ Pray sit down,’”’ said Miss Robina, as she took 


I ~~ uite a brief epistle. Ha her 
t was a brief epistle. 
alee mention their want, Miss ckie took 
the liberty of recommending the accompanying young 
person, Her name was Snowe. She was an orphan, 
and had lodged with Miss Chickie for some time ; 
and her manners were such that Miss Chickie bad 
become quite interested in her, She was not strong 
enough to sew constantly, and she was payouts G 
her own exertions. Miss Chickie felt that the 
Bird would excuse the liberty sue had taken; 
and “remained the Misses Bird’s obliged servant, 
Luoretia Chickie. ' ; 
Miss Robina folded the note again. ‘ 
“Very kind, indeed, of Miss. Chickie,” she re- 
marked. ‘“‘ Very thoughtful. This is Miss Snowe, 
Rosalinda, and Miss Chickie recommends her to us 
ey oe 

“ Very kind of Miss Ohickie,” echoed Rosalinda. 
The ene tee ap at Miss Robina, a touching 
eagerness er great gray eyes.” : 

“ Miss Chickie has been very good to me,’ she 
faltered. “ She takes « great responsibility upon her 
shoulders in sending me here; but if you would try 
me, I would not— would not abuse her generous 
kindness. or yours. be » t¢ 

“Iam sure you wouldo’t !” exclaimed little Miss 
Rosalinda, with timid enthusiasm. She saw that 
the gray eyes bad tears inthem, which seemed to have 
sprung there in a second. . 

’“ Rosalinda,” said Mise Bird, *‘ of course not.’ 
She was, under all her diguity, quite as; soft- 
hearted and sentimental as her sister, but she felt 
bound to sustain her business-iike character, . So 
she sat down near Mise Snowe and began to, ask 
questions. : ; 1 
“ Resalinda and I) are no longer young,” she ex~ 
claimed, in her most practical manner; “ and we be- 
gin to need rest from small cares. 
poets em peg Laie A ag ee to take little re- 
sponsibilities upon he : to write our notes for us, 
to read to us when we are tired, and to care for us 
when we are not well we should find it. pleasant, 
and a relief; and we decided to indulge our- 
selves.” 
“T should be willing, more than willing, to dovall 
wished,’ said the giri, ‘“‘And it would be rest 
ok If you knew what rest it would be,” | 
Her gloved hands clasped themselves on her knee, 
and the look on her face scattered Miss: Robina’s 
oan te to the winds. She hesitated, and 
‘orgot berself. i 

“It was very thoughtful of Miss Chickie,” sire 
said, absently; ‘and I tnink you: might suit 
us.”” 


Ras sure she would,” murmured Miss Rosa. 
da. 

It was not, in the end, so strictly businesslike an 
interview as Miss Robina would have liked to make 
it; and she could not help a secret regret that the 
classical advertisement must be sacrificed; but the 
pale, thin, youthful: face was too much foriier dis- 
cretion, and the result of it was that Miss Obickie’s 
lodger was evgaged as “‘ housekeeper and companion 
to two maiden ladies.” 

Before a month had passed, both herself and Rosa- 
linda had become so deeply interested for Jauet 
Snowe. that they felt it would have cust them a great 
deal to dispense with her. ‘The young face, which 
might have been so pretty in bloom and happiness, 
did not grow rounder, or less pale and sad, but it was 
always a sweet and patient face; and, someliow, it 
made itself quite dear to the two old ladies, No 
duty was ever forgotten; nothing was left undone, 
or done carelessly. Even Mary Anne’s manuers im- 
proved and a certain thoughtful gentleness and 
gratitude made the long evenings seem very much 
shorter than they had been wont to seem wien the 
two pairs of old eyes were too dim to read, or write, 
orsew. Ancient novel after ancient novel Janet 
Snowe discovered in circulating libraries to read 
aloud for the delectation of Miss Rosalinda and Miss 
Robina, to whom modern novels were trying. Pages 
of Mrs. Hannah More did the Misses Bird doze gently 
under, and awaken, with regretful and deprecating 
little starts, to admire. 

**T feel sure that she has an unhappy attachment, 
or that her friends wish her to make an uncongenial 
marriage,”’ said Miss Rosalinda. “ She stands at the 
oriel window and looks out just as Angelica 
Ormondsby used to do, in that beautiful novel of 
* The Sufferings of tae Orphan,’ when Lord Mortimer 
was separated from her by their misunderstanding.’”’ 

She was very fond of standing at the window 
mentioned, an oriel one, with an old-fashioned seat 
upon it, the old ladies noticed. She often took her 
sewing, and sat there, watching the children playing 
in the square. She seemed to like to see the little 





and companion, and she was so kind as to say that 
she thought I might fill the place, I am the bearer 
of a note from her.” 


creatures. Indeed, the first time Miss Rosalinda 
qV®r saw her smile was oue morning when a manly 
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little fellow of six or seven looked up at her and 
nodded and kissed his hand. 

“Do you know him ?”’ Rosalinda said, “ He seems to 
sail bed tly forgotten hi 

e git! apparently forgo er presence, 
She turned round, with a startled face. So Rosalinda 
repeated her question. 
‘* That pretty little boy,” she said, “I asked you 
if you knew him.” 
“ Yes,” was Janet Snowe’sanswer. “I know—at 
least we bave seen each othér before.” 

“What a manly fellow he is!’’ commented Miss 
Rosalinda. ‘I wonder how old he is. About eight, 
I should say.” 

**Seven in March,” said the girl, with a faint glow 
of plegsare in her eyes. “ He is very’manly for his 
a e,”" 

Fon,” said Rosalinda, “ you know him quite well, 
I suppose.” Aud then she nodded afd laughed at 
the child herself. : 

She saw hiin often enough ‘aftetwards. After 
chool-hours, io fine weather, she always saw him 
Playing within view of their lows, and she 
began to observe that it was he whom Janet Snowe 
was watching. But this did not strike her as sin t 
She watched him herself, he was Such a hands 
child, and such an unusual sort of child—so manly 
and self-contained in an old-f way. e- 
times he sat on a bench, and read ; sometimes he 
layed ; and, several times, when hé went away, 
Bosalinds saw him look up at. the widow, as if for 
approval, and saw Janet Snowe press her thin little 
hand almost passionately to her lips, in farewell 
elute, 

“ She. is go lonely that. she has léarned to be fond 
of him,” eommented the old maid; and when ashe 
told Robina, Robina was quite pas 
with her that thie must be the ease, . And she added, 
“Now, that the winter hp come, she does not see 
him often, and I think she is sadder. I qurprised her 
the other day, when it was snowi She wag 
sitting there, aye | ont, and; oh, 80 melancholy} 
It made my heart ache, She feels the confinement 
here, I suppose.” , 

“ inds,” Rag a Bird, Mere arin, She 
breakfast, after the letters had been, brought in, 
is a letter from Isabella Briggs.” a 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Rosalinda, ‘ What does 
she say ?” 


y 
“That she coming to town for the Christmas 
holidays, and will take the liberty of payiug us a 


visit. An old assistant of ours, my degr,”’ to Japet 
“ and @ most excellent young person, Miss Briggs.” 

‘Would you call her a young persoy ?” sugyested 
Ro salinda. 

* Tehould not call her an old person, Rosalinda,” 
answered Miss Robina, with dignity. “ Janet, my 
dear, your are not lookiog well this moyning.” 

She was not, indeed—not even as well as ysual, 
But she smiled a little 4s she-answered. 

“I do not think lam ever very well,” she said. 
“And this is not one of my best dayg. It is the 
weather, peruaps, This deep suvw keeps us all iv, 
you know.” 

But lightly as she treated the matter, she did not 
improve as the day went on. Miss Robina thought 
she was feverish, and uivised a saliie draught. Migs 
Rosalinda thought she was nervous, and suggested 
something soothing, 

“You start if the door opens” she said, “and I 
can see your hands trembliug. If you do not get, 
better we must send for Dr. Floyd. Robiua andl 
have great confidence in Dr. Fluyd. He'is a young 
msn, but he has bad a great deal of experience,” 
Aid thea she wandered off into’s dissertation upon 
Dr. Floyd, who had a story—or at looked least as if 
he had one. 

‘“* A romance, I am sure, my dear,” she said. “ He 
is uot more than thirty-two, and his hair has streaks 
of gray in it, and his face is so céreworn and sad; 
as if he had liad a great trouble. | We are véry fond 
of him, Robina and I, and we always send for hiin, 
though be lives quite at the other end of the'city.”’ 
And sé shook her head over her tattiugand sighed, 

But if Janet Snhowe needed something’ Tu ‘the 
morning, Miss Rosalinda ‘herself needed something 
suothing before night. At five o'clock ‘Miss Briggs 
arrived—poor Isabella Briggs—in ber oft-turned 
merino and melancholy bonnet, ard witli ‘her one 
shabby little trunk, looking desolate upou ‘the roof of 
a suabby cab, whose driver entered iiito an altercation 
on the subject ‘of fare, and drove off muttering 
auathewas upon “ladies as was not ladies.” Miss 
Bird was upstairs when the Visitor arrived; but 
Miss Rosalinda met ‘het ‘at the door, and conducted 
her iuto the parlour, and then conducted her to her 

bedroom, and then conducted ber back again, in a 
flutter of friendly feeling, and left her for a minute 
or soto go and bring her refrestiments in the form 
of seed-cake and orange wine, 

lt was as she was returning with these luxuries 


ed, aud agreed | 





“hat she received her shock, She saw Janet Suowe 
cross the passage, enter the room in which Isabella 
Briggs was standiug before the fire, and then she 
heard a cry in Isabella’s voice—a little, wild, startled 


ery, 

**Beck! Oh, Beck! Oh, my dear!’’ 

She burried forward. But at the door she paused, 
held back by a feeling something akin to fear. 

Poor, shabby Isabella Briggs was holding the girl 
in her arms, crying over her hysterically, kissing 
her, and then holding her away, so that she niight 
look at her face, 

“ Why did you go away ?”” Miss Rosalinda heard 
her say. “Itnearly broke my heart! I wanted to 
care for-you, in your pain. My poor girl! Oh, Beek, 
dear! My beautiful, poor girl !’’ 

Janet Suowe was shaking from head to foot, and 
seemed scarcely able tospesk. 

“ Hash, dear! Hush!” she said. “Don’t make me 
break down, Bella. Don’t!” 

And as she said these last words, Miss Rosalinda 
was reminded how young she was, for she said them 
like an over-tried child. 

Miss Rosalinda began to tremble herself. The 
tears came into her eyes, and she slipped in the 
sitting-room near, and laid the cake and will on & 
table. 

“Sho called her ‘ Beck,’ ’’ she fluttered. “J will 
leave them to themselves. She—she called her 
‘ Beok p» 

She went up to her own room, and sat down to 
calm herself. She wondered whither she ought to 
te}l Robina. She wondered if she could keep the 
secret devoutly if she did not, She kuew she 
could not face the two below and not betray heréelf, 
or at least betray that she was ill at ease. 

“Tam afraid to think what the mystery may be,” 
she wept. “*She called her‘ Beck’ and what Beck 
did Isabella Briggs ever know but that poor child at 
MacWhister’s ?” 

But she was obliged to go down at last, and then 
she was half-alarmed again by finding her position 
made easy for her, Janet Snowe and little Miss 
Briggs stood upon the hearth together, holding each 
other’s hands. Janet was deathly pale. Isabella 
Brigge’s nose and eyes were red with emotion and 
tears. 

Janet made s step forward, and spoke. 

* Miss Rosalinda,” she eaid, “I have found an old 
friend I thought I had lost.. I owe Miss Briggs more 
grateful love than I can live long enough to pay her. 
She is the kindest friend I have on earth.”’ 

And she bent down with a little sob and kissed 
Isabella’s shrivelled hands. 

“I'll not tell Robina,” decided Rosalinda, “I 
couldn’t do it if I tried. It is their secret and not 
mine,” 

So she bore the burden within her kind, senti- 
mental little heart, and sometimes she found it a 
rather trving one, She was constantly afraid of be- 
traying uerself. She grew so restless that Mise 
Robina began to feel anxious about her. and 
threatened her with Dr, Floyd. 

* I shall,certainly send for him if you do not im- 
prove,”’ she said. “You are so absent-minded that 
vou stare at Isabella and Janet sometimes until I am 
cure they must object to it, and when I speak to you 
you almost jump. I did not think nerves were s 
weakness of yours, Rosalinda.” 

Isabella Briggs had been ‘with them nearly a 
month, and, as her holiday was drawing to a close, 
she was beginning to speak sadly of packing the 
smnall tronk. 

*[ have had a long rest,” she said, “ and I shall 
have to ‘work hard to make it up. Madame 
Smythkins’s,” sheking her head, “ is not such an es- 
tablishment as yours was, my dear Miss Bird.” 

It was during the afternoon, in the course of which 
she said this, that Miss Robina confided to hera 
little sisterly plan of hers. ° ” 

“T know Rosalinda would not hear of sucha thing 
if I mentioued it to her beforehand,”’ she remarked ; 
“andso I haye kept the matter to myself. I am 
auxious about Rosalinda, She is not herself; she 
needs attention, So I have sent a line to Dr. Floyd, 
asking him to drop in this evening, in a friendly 
manner,” 

It-was not a pleasant evening. The day closed 
in wet and dreary, and Miss Robiva almost gave up 
the idea that her favourite would come. 

“Though I have always. found that I could rely 
upon him,” she said to Miss Briggs, 

Bat Miss Briggs could scarcely feel interested in 
the matter. She was in low spirits, and worked upon 
Rosalinda’s tatting silently. They were all rather 
depressed it seemed, 
iss Bird forgot-to ring for lights, and they sat in 
acircle before the fire, and had very little to say to 
@ ch other. 

Miss Rosalinda sat in her arm-chair, and stared at 
the coals, Miss Robina closed her eyes, and dozed ; 





Isabella Briggs tatted mechanically; Janet stood 
with a hand on the mautel-piece, and regardéd her 
friend with heavy; ‘wistful eyes. 

But there came a change—such a change as no one 
of them could forget till their dying day. It was 
heralded by a ring at the front door-bell, by a man’s 
voice in the hail, and then came the mau himseli, 
preceded by Mary Anne. 

Miss Robina awakened 
rather sleepily . 

“Dr. Floyd,” she said. “Rosalinda; here is Dr. 
Floyd.” 

Dr. Floyd advanced, holding out his hand, and 
Miss Rosalinda extended hers, feeling ratuer ner- 


and rose to meet him 


But it was never taken. Just at that moment the 
fire flamed up suddenly, and its brightness fell upon 
the white face of the girl standing near it, and then 
the man started forward, and Miss Rosalinda heard 
again the cry she had heard: when Isubelia Briggs 
had caught Janet in her arms, only this time it was 
wilder and more shaken. 

“ Beck! ‘Beck! Ob, Heaven! Have I found you!” 

But the girl drew back, holding up her hand in a 
passionate gesture. 

“Don’t come near me!” she said. | ** Don’t come 
nearme! Don’t speak tome! Don’t look at me!” 

He would have caught her in bis arms, but she 
would not let him. All her womanhood dropped 
away from her. She flung herself upon her knees 
at Isabella Brigge’s feet and clung to her like a child, 
bobbing wildly. 

* Belial” she cried out, “ keep me! Save me! 
Save me from him, as you saved me from mysolf! 
Don’t let him touch me, Bella, or I shall die! For 
he is tlie man who broke my heart, aud left me to 
face the world alone!” 

Then ‘little Miss Briggs was strong. She held 
the gitl close to her breast; her little, meagre face 
glowed with honest anger and her eyes flashed. 

“ Sir!’’ she said, “ stand farther away from us, if 
you are & man at all! Leave us to ourselves, 
Leave: my poor girl, tv me, as you leit her to other 
strangers when she most needed your love and care, 
Y ow are as bard as stone and as cruel asthe grave. 
po may forgive you, but I do not think it 
w - 

He only stared at her in a blind, dull fashion, and 
then he stretched out his hands with a groau. 

“ Beck,” he said. | ‘+ Beck, child!’ 

Mise Robina sank ivto a chair. 

“ Beck!” she gasped. “Janet! Isabella! Rosa- 
linda {” 

Miss Rosalinda, who had naturally burst into vears, 
wrung her hands 

“Robina,”’ she said; “it .is' poor, pretty Leck 
Stuars!”’ 

The girl stirred upon Miss Briggs’s breast. 

© Bella,” she whispered, “ tell them how I have 
deceived them.» Ask them to forgive me,” 

So Isabella Briggs told them. 

“ Her nameis not Janet Snowe,” she said, the tears 
ranning down her cheeks. ‘“‘Her nime is Rebecca 
Stuart, and she isthe poor child I told you of eichs 
years ago. When her father died’ she had nowhere 
to go but to Mrs. MacWhisters. She lived with her 
when she kept school iu Dundee, aud she had: a 
bitter life. ‘lhe summer the school was moved to 
London Mts. MacWhister gave her holiday and she 
went alone, poor child, to a little, quiet sea-side 
town. When she was there she met some one she 
had known, had liked, when she‘was at | er father’s 
house. It. was @ young man who had been one of her 
father’s favourites, It was that man,”’ poiuting to 
Floyd. “And in those.duys he was young, and the 
kind of man who is always ioved whether he deserves 
it ornot. Because I canuoi bear to speak at any 
length; I will only tell you that before the holiday 
was over he had persuaded her to murry Lim, and 
she thought all her sorrow was over. She was 
happy for just three weeks aud then he told her that 
he must leave her for:aifew days—only.a few duye, 
to attend to some money matier. Weill, he kissed 
her innocent lips, and went away, aud irow that day 
to this she never saw him again. ” 

She would have continued, but Beck Stuart 

Sie lifted her face, and lov%ed up at 


+ | will tell the rest,”’ she said; “ I-know it best.” 
She spoke in a hard voice, almost as if sie was re- 
peating a lesson. 

*sHe went away, and he did not come back. I 
was ouly a child, sixteen years old, and | believed he 
would, I did not know where to write. I did not 
know what to do; and I could ouly wait. So I 
waited until I dare wait no longer, because the 
woman of the house frightened me with the things 
she said, I left her my address, and I weut back to 
Mrs. MacWhister’s. I had vowhere else to go. 
Then 1 waited there, but nothing came—vota, ‘lire 
nor a word. And atiast one night Mrs, Mac Wiiisses 
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came.to me, looking like a madwoman. She said she 
had found me out, aud I had disgraced myself. far 
ever. She would not listen tos word I said, audin 
my misery 1 think ] was mad too, She told me to-go, 
and I caught up a shawl and ran ont into the might. | « 
L think 1 wandered about the streets until morning, 
and then Bella foundme. Idon’t know why she |] 


cared for me, but she did. were in Londom. We had been so near to each other, 
my poor love, and yet so far away. 
despair and weakness, I fell ill agaim and wae help~ 
less for months, but from that day to this, Beck, I 
swear that I never gave up my seareh' for'you, I 
should never have given it up seve with my’ life. 
Look at my facve-—see the gray. streaks in my. hair, 
and tell me whether a: mtan who had been falee could 
bear such marks as these.’’ 


“ She took me toa little house in a bye-street, and 
then I went down upon my knees on the-floor aad 
told her everything. She made me get up, aad she 
cried aud kissed me, and said she would try'te help 
me, and no ene should know. I made her promise 
not to tell. L[stayedin. that hotse for six montha, 
and she gave me all the money she earned—I know 
she did. 

“ But I could not let hen do it always, though she 
begged me'to; so-one morning [got up veryvearly, 
and tool my little boy in'my arma, and 1 went away 
leaving ber a letier. From that. time te thie] have 
fought for myself and Archie. It kas been, very. bard 
sometimes, but I have done it. Mies, Rosalinda,” 


have seen playing im the square ia: my. own, little | « 
bo 


him, because only to see bimcomiorts'me, ant makes, 
meforget, He is different from otheg childven, and 
heis all 1 have ia the+world.” 

She had scarcely finished speaking before Bleyd 
held her in his arms. His faca wae white and.wild 
and his limbs shook under him, the pession ef. grief 
and pity and love im his eyes was. tertible te see. 


He would not let her go; he held her close-and | over and the girl 
“The mother of my ohild eannot refuse to bear | 4nd to apply smeliing-snlt#at once. 
Bi 


me,” he cried. “‘The mother of my, child canno 
condema me unheard [ have that claim ta-pleadt 


at least, thank Heaven, thank Heaven! Oh, Beek, | pig 


my own! Do you think | have: note story to tell 
too?” 


A little moan broke from hep lips. Send somebody for baby: 
“You leit me,” she sobbed; “ you left me-all ‘Phen Ieabeita Delgeeictaeytl forward. 
alone.” “Let me go,” she pleaded. ‘Ho knows me. He 
“*T left you, thinking I should: hold you im my aams | ig:my-baby, too, Beck.” 
again in afew days at farthest,” he ausweved, bis * Yes)” said’ Beck. “Kies me, Bella,and go.” 
words poured forth with mad eagerness; “and bnt And Bella went, and did hererrand well. Andshe 


that fate was so cruel tons abl would have been fair 
and smooth. Ob, how cruel fase bas been! The 
morning I bade you goodbye I theught myself the 
happiest man on earth, I was so full ef hope and 
joy that | could scareely contain myself, I wasilittle 
more than a boy, and my heart was as light! When 
L reached London I walked through the’ streats, 
instead of driving, and on my way I came: npon a 
sight that stopped me. It wasa womaherouehing 
upon @ doorstep, moaning and shivering. Leould 
not bear to pass her, and stepped and spake telier ; 
but it seemed that she could net understand. She 
only looked up at me and moaned afresh. Then I 
saw wiiere the trouble lay. She wae stmeken with 
some desperate sickness and was bali-delirioas. [ 
eould not go on then, so I did my best to help her. 
I ealled. a cab, and put her inte it,.and went: with 
ber to the nearest hospital, and did not leave 
ber until I had seem hep ecoimfontably provided 
for. 

“* But before I had accomplished this I had made 
adiscovery. This poorcreature whom I had: sup. 
ported in my arms was stricken with the most.loasi~ 
some of diseases, 
aside, and told me that she was infeeted with 
pox, and he warned me to take all possible precautions 
at once. 

“I went to my lodgings, and obeyed him in every 
trifle, bat a dull fear seemed to seize wpon me. That 
was why I would not write at fire. DT thought | 
would wait until the danger was over, if 1 eseaped. 
But I did not escape: In afew days more: J: foand 
Lmust give iv, and thew it: was toe law. Jt was 
weeks before my’ mind wae clear. Idey at death’s 
door, and everybody deserted. me: but: the old: woman 
my doctor bad engaged as nurse, 

“Beck, my dear, for the sake of those elildish, 
honeyinoon days, and for thesake of tho-chiki J have 
never seen, gay you believe me |’ 

Sae clung to- him with » tempest.of weeping, She 
held him as closely now as he had held her. 

“Every word!” shesobbed.. “Every word! | Oh, 
how can | bear to heapis.?” 

**It was loug before I could travel safely,’ he went 
on. ‘and thoagh L wrote te youl received’ no 
answer, Batat last I might go, and | went—and 
Beck, you were goue aud the litte house stood 


e . 
* Bmpty!” she echoed. 
“Bmpty. Phe woman. who 


: it had gone: to 
Australia to joia: her luebaud, 


She had left the 


house scarcely:a week after you did.” 
Miss Rosalinda shook her head aa 1 wiped her eyes 





nite impression ef Mrs: 


passionately, with all the removseiul 
child. She kissed his hair—she evea kissed hia bands 


and his coat, 


gave way. ; ' 
“ Hold me close, Jack!’ she cried, calling him 
turning to the little ald, maid, “ thetittleybay you | by the old, boyish name he remembered so well, 


y. sorrow did not 
“told him to play. ther*; so that L.could watch jo 


of course for the next quarter 

Robina and Miss Rosaliada and Isabella Brigys filled: 
the room withia wild excitementef hurrying to aad | 
fro and. runnirg against each other,and advising! | we their’ 
score of remedies im-choras, and when the worst wae 


hmelt at: her side she-euried lier slender arm abeut | 


baby. He is seven years old, but lieis- my baby yot. 


who had saved Beck from despair aud death gave 
Beek’s child into her father’s ayms,; and thanked 
Heaverin her simple; kindly heart that. her work 
was doue. 


subjects of recent comments of a physician of cele- 
brity, and his notion i i 
sequence of the former is borne out by almost: all 
authorities of every country. 


cians may talk, wonen have' always 
their waists and 
always will until the public opinion pronounces ioz 
w heavy figure. 


to hear that. the Venus.de Medici had ailarge waist ; 
she has been told so ever since that faultless image 
ef female beauty was, disinterrad. She merely 
The hoase-surgeon e¢alled me | shx her shoulders ayd drawa her laces tighter 
small- | She ‘3 very 

with that figure of Venus no man would ask her to 


dance, 

So important a matter is if to have a small waist 
that.it has become a matter of pride to. the Austrian 
people, and is often mentioned in‘ the Court 
journals that the 7 in of Austria is celebrated 


teen inches. 
ba pronnesion of sixteen quatteritige on, 7 
wi 

sociéty of Vienna. “Sixteen,” therefore is s magic 
number at Vienna. There ate many persons, to be 
pi tr have as. smali‘a whist, ‘but 

e 
the Empress’ has: 


who will always draw their laces too ti 
golden mean remains; a figure webb 


$f Robina.” she murmured, ‘‘ Angelica Ormondaby 


But there her feelings overpowered her. 

“Ll weet to, D ”*, continued, Da. Fleyd, 
though my long illuess had left me a- very indefi- 
Mae Wihistet’s address. But 
did not find you. A® that time, knew sew, you 


Then, in my 


She pulled the care-tined face down and kissed: it 
abandon of a 


But in a themett more her strength 


Hold me-close, Jack, and do pet let. mego!,. The | 
: kill me, bow i think—I thiak. the 
And she fainted upon his breast, i 
He carried ker to the sofasand laid her down, and 
of an hour Miss 


ler eyes the three grouped. 
and: were ali: fain to fan her 


int Beck enty saw her busbaad ; and whea-he 


neck, | 
‘* Jack,”” she whispered, “send somebody for my. 


B. BK, B. 
es 
TIGHT BACING. 





SMALL Watsts and early deaths have been the 
that the latter is the certain 


¥et no master how the physiologists.or the physi- 
their skirts, and they 


lt has never influenced aifashionable woman yet 


that if she went. to a ball 


possessing a waist which only measurés six- 
is is a greater than even 


wt which.you canrot. be # to’ the best 


vat they have not 
ght and contour and becoming’ 


Uudoubtedly there will always be foolish. women 
; but-the 
rigidly su , & waists net 
too! small, for the adjacent figure, is the graad de- 
sideratum of female ; 

Ouse lady wears @ corset. whieh does: her the best 


ease—no labowred breathing, no uanatural red- 
ness, no fear of suffocation; sheiasimply ona 
ifal obj instead of a pillow tied in the mid- 

dle, with » general air of asphyxia. 
Large women should remember that no, tight 
lacing. makes them look any smaller. Ags, which 


agere of woman, and time brings an undesirable 
stou le : 

This cannot be better treated than it was by the 
late Dachess of Devonshire, one of beanti- 
ful of women, who grew at forty, as Eng’ 
are apt to do, very stout, “ have you 


your’ complex ton’ so’ y dear dechess ?” 

one of her fellow-l ee se a 

Queen dressing ‘ Pp 

ing my temper,” said the handsome duchess. 
WOM aN, 

Te haw been said that to a man, aucorrupt. and 
properly emains & 
tery, and we know + she esires to 

dered 


consi & poem. W we present some of 
Grightest thonghts ef the noblest mind tolatiug to 
this peculiarly interestin ad heir 8 a fae 





Most‘inén litte fr wont tint i most opposite 


She is not timde’ to be the admiration of every- 

body, but the happiness of one.—Burke, 

have more heart’ and more iumginution 
Wones“s incall points. ‘They 

better or worse than mem—Bruyere. 


at init 








PAGETILA, 


Aw Iniguman’s TzstIMonx-—An Irishman giving 
his testimony in the Court lately, convulsed the 
bar, tickled the jury, and raised a smilé on the 
bench by the following statement: ‘Yez see, may’t 
plaze yees, that this man got a belt in the. gob and 
fell.dowm, Everybody called out ‘ Ow, he’s kilt f 
he’s kilt!” Then I step: ns Bac 2 ouf fo the 
crowd, ‘If the manis k’ 5% y don’t yees stand back 
aod give him a little air!” 

RIEND of ours, who hag been whether 
to keep a matrimonial engagement, informs us thas 


he is at last ken his wedding suit, He 
evidently, ow the prefers a suit he the fulfill- 
ment of his promise to a suit for breach of it. 


NOTHING TQ "EM AT ALL EVENTS, 
Prous Orp Part¥: “And now, Mra, Siubbius, 
I’ve one iusportant question to ask. Does not 
Satan, oftimes tell you that you are not » Oris- 


tian 
* Mas. Srumsiss: “ Yes, *ee do 80.” 

P.O. P.: “And what say you to him on thése 
occasions #” 

Mus. S.; “Well, I say, whether I be or not, it 
ean’t possible be none of ‘is business.” ; 

SCENE IN A FRENCH COURT. 

Government Regulations of Theatres in Paris.) 
| Narcissus; “Your honour, L am a dramatic 
artist and my line that of ‘lovers.’ I am forced to 
be excessively affectionate in my roles, but my 
warmth, my enthusiasm, in fact everything which 
brings. down. the house is. sow sought to be turned to 
my disadvantage,” 

Yves: “ Explain yourself.”” 

Narcissus: * Why, 1 receive a hundred franca 
month, and they want to make me pay one hundred 
and fifty. for 2 ape 

ey “Properties? What kind of pro- 
Pe LARonesUs » “Kisses, A hundred and fifty france 
for kiases for one man! it’s exorbitant, That, how- 
ever, is the amount which Valsin, our noble father, 
has the audacity to demand of me.” 

Tus Faviren ; “Stop, old fellow.’ 

Jupee: “How is tha: ?”. 

understood. In every 


regulations : 
“+ Act 1 When the stage directions require a0 


actor.to kiss an actress, he must merely prevend to 


do so. 

“* Art, 2, Every actor who shall kiss an actress 
without hor formal permission shall be fined five 
franes per kiss, 

““* Art, 3.. Pressing an actress upon the heart shall 
be. fined two: francs and a half,’ 

“ Now Narcissus has pressed my wife to his heart 
ten times, instead of merely pretending to do 80, 





reduces everything else, is apt to. add on to the 


That makes twenty-five francs. 
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Nankorssus; “It’s more baw it’s worth,” 

Fatuzr: “Besides, he has kissed her twenty-five 
times, and no mistake about it, which thus. makes,ap 
the sum claimed, namely, a hundred and fifty 
francs,” 

Nancissus; “I didn’t: kiss her. without her eon- 
sent, so that I don’t.owe anything.” 

FatueEr : “ My wife declares'te the contrary.” 

Narcissus: “That's Po you expect your 
wife to tell you the truth on such a matter? I rebut 
her evidencs.” 

FATHER: “rE demand payment according to 
dramatic usage.” 

Narcissus ; “ Well, since you are ned, let’s 
come to terms. I'll maban reasons os 

Farner: “ That 

NaRcissus : “Welk : offer to return them to 
her.” (Tremen laughter.) 

When the judge succeeded in restoring silence 
ho finished the discussion by sending the parties to 
their manager, desiring him. to s¥range the dispute. 
We hope the noble father showed. bimeelf: mag- 
panimous, 

New Grograrnica Drvierow,—~ Turkey in 
Europe, Turkey in Asia, and Et in Leadenhall 
Market.—Punch’s Almanack, 18 

LAWYERS saY, “‘ Yow CANNOT fohoch A NBGA 
TIve.” 
I deny this dictum in toto, 
And. for lawyers’ especial ehoof 
I ee that every phote : 
& negative’s positive proof. 
Punch’ "s Alninoack, 1876. 
“oH, NAME NOT THB wokRD!’* 

Suorman (to Stockjobbing bovuge :* Fine day 
to-day, sir; want a niece T——, H’m, beg pardon, 
sir—should say a Christmas indispensable P’"— 

Dp. . 

W UNDLZUENLARBERGB, the intended husband of 
Bismarck’s daughter, changed-his name to Buleuberg, 
because his bride’s shopping bills were: made-out to 
“ Mr. Woazy.” He got his Dutch up very’ badly, 
and it required the utmost. exertion of ber sacthing 
arts to quiet him, She was aera renee ex 
plain that at the very last-shop where 


‘correctly 
only oct his wane and told her that be; wasn’ 
hired e226 a shipping-clerk, 

MarkeD — shop was broken ‘open one 
night, but, strange to. say, nothing was carried of. 
Tie proprietor next morning was making hie 
brag of it, at the same time expressing, his.eurprise 
at losing nothing. “ Not at all surprising,’’ said the 
neiglbour, ‘the robbers lighted'a st ditiu*tthey ?* 
“Yes,” said he, * That explains it,” said hia friend, 
“They found your goods marked so high, thas they 
could not afford te take them.”’ 

MORAL SUASION. 

There is nothing like“ moral suasion.” Tt has 
grown to be # great and controlling institution. 

The best, example of the same cecurred in San 
Francisco recently. You well know—if ‘not, Poan 
inform you thereon—that the chief city of California 
is frequently, if not oftener, infested by Chinaman, 
An acquaintance of ours Was juvior partner and: ec 
casional salesiman in # firm whose: business it. wae: to 
sel] fish-bevks, cod-lines, rope's ends, and other odds 
and ends. 

One day a John Chinaman, foilowed. by a train of 
about ten of his countrymen, ranged tandem fashion, 
entered the establishment, aad\ after peering around 
for a few seconds, exclaimed ; 

“ Cotton seine twine—got him ?” 

“ Yes,” was the answer, 

“ How much ‘takee P” 

“ One dollar a pound,” 

“Um! give fifty cents.” 

** Get out !’’ said the junior partner, with § meneo- 
fg gesture, and John Chinaman followed 
by his tail and his countrymen. 

The train passed and repassed the door several 
times, aud at length re-entered: Johu, looking 
aroundas though he had never been there before, 
inquired : 

** Cotton seine twine— got. him?” 

« ¥eu,’”’ 

“ How much takee?” 

*One dollar a pound.” 

“Um! give seventee-five cents,” 

“Get out!’’ ‘cried the excited partner, and the 
Chinese population departed as before. 

The wild geese procession paraded past a few times 
and then re-entered. The spokesman, after Peas 
around seme. time, lifted up his’ voice » third tine, 
and thus he spoke : 

re Gane abine twine—got him?” 


a How much take? 
The salesman whispered to Patrick, the porter, to 
hand him a-cleaver, Phis had, lie gtasped the aston- 





| hed John Chinaman with his left hand and raising 
his oleaver with his righs, exclaimed : 

* One dollar a pound.” 

Joo gave one look at the cleaver, another at the 
‘face of the salesman, and yelled « out: 

“T takee one hundred pound!” 

The bargaim was: thereon closed, So much for 
* morab suasion,’” mt 

Nornme if created fm vain, poodle 4 ve 
their uses, A lady who kept one of of the ourly 
abominations recently lost her pet; and called u 
* eee fied it, The next gr th r 
came . which was 
The lady whi Rito se Ai yh forty oo 
Pestpnttmong. at .* Where did you find the 
eels etc pear Sie aie 
“omen to @ was 
windows with him,'” 


PISCATORIAL. 

Miss Brancns (to the eld coachman): “ 
John, will you put: this worm on the hook for me? 
can’t bear to do it!” 

Oxy Jouw (dubiously): “ Well, ’'m sure some.o” 
the young. wouldo’t. mind, oma but I've 
rather @ stomach myself, m Leave: 
prsareioa- ary of 


CHILD-FACBS. AT ae WINDOW. 


ArT eve, ‘whew thn tolling day-is oan, 
PR ys I see, athwart the sity, 
ie werd , twinkling atars flash ouf,, 
ove’a hour draws nigh, 
aaa I eagerly watch ‘till I catch the 


Of my old window's beacon-light ; 
When my tired heart leaps for joy, air 


A-near of ‘Sweet children’s faces glow, 
As they wait for my coming at a ht. 
Ab! life’s brigutest hours glide 
away; 


aor pr ay wee I watch, es 1 watch to-day, 
or themerry, dancing, happy play 
Of child-faces at my weer 


Like « cluster of summer’s gayest flowers, 
In'a gacden of weeds, they 

To bud and bloom in our hi cot, 
And around us rere perfame fling! 

They smile, and we do not heed the sun; 
They Inugh, and the tinkling brook we 


hear 
aes joy, “A the wortd is all a light; 
They , and even the day is night; 
They love, and Heaven seems very near! 
Time, time, steal slowly on, I pray, 
And bene oh, leave me, a@ long as you 


The j. piel bliss I await each day, 
Of child-faces at my window! a 
. 5. m. 








GEMS. 

Manners are of av much fm as’ laws, 
Upon them, im a great nteagure, the laws depend, 
‘The law can touch us here, now and then. Meaners 
are what vex or soothe, corrupt. or purify, exalt or 
debase, barbarize or refine, by» constant, steady, 
uailerm, imsonsible operation, like that of the air we 
breathe in. 

Tacrnary Evrts,—Imaginary evils soon beeome 
real ones by indulging our reflections: on them; as 
he whe in a melancholy taney ese something like a 
face on the wallor wainscvt, can, he. two or three 
touches with a lead pencil, wake it look visible, aud 
agreeing with what he fancied. 

Dzazu.-—It buries every error, covers every defect, 
extinguishes every resentment, From ite ful 
bosom mone but-fond regrets and tender recal- 
lections. Who can look down iptoosmcess an 
enemy, and not feel @ compuuctious throb that he 
should. bave warred with. the handial of earth that 

uldering before him? 

A womaw wlio freely used her tongue: to the 
scandal of others had confessed to the priest. what 

had. dene... He gave her a ripe thistle-top and 

herto go out im various directions and scatter 

sects‘ one by one, Wondering at the penance 

obeyed, and returned. and told her eonfeasor, — 

would he’repliedt hi i tbe ne 

Na pg replied that it wou 

di to gather up. cer roempebnnare 

reports which she liad circulated about others, 


THR Talookdars of Oude: presented to the Prince 
with great humility a crown stedded with jewels, 





Valued at 600!. But the most genuinely Eastern 
scene occurred at Ramnagar, at the castle of a Hiudoo 
chief, just above Benares. “Such a spectacle,” says 
Dr, Russell, “ was nevertmagined by the cleverest 
master of miseen scéne, It haunts one yet. The 


“Maharajah, « benevolent old magician in spectacles 


and white moustache, sat smiling in his hall, with his 
hands joined in a depreeating way, as@ long file of 
servitors deposited traysladen with costly shawls and 
muslins at the Prinve’s feet. Even these were not 
enough ; there were matty more. When. the Prince 
was leaving, the Maharajah, tendered the last best 
proof of regard—his own walking-stick, a curious 
stout shillelagh with gold studs where knots had 
been, and a gold handle, which he entreated him to 
accept.” 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Hyprorsosra tx Cuina:—Hydrophobia in China 

is treated in a Mtee oviginal manner by the 

Celestial medicos. Two basiatotie bottles half filled 

with wine ors areplaced upon the fire until 
The. contents are then emptied, 

and the red-hot: mouth of the bottle is applied to 

the bite and held thera till it is filled with blood, 

rocess is gone fhroagh with the 

A decoction is them made of a kind of 

~mi-ou-lou, and used for 





given to the patient, who is afterwards to be kept 


RemMovaL or Stains with MaGwesra.—Car- 





es ; 
with sufficient. Soetcadenenns atom mass. 
In this state it is put into a wide-mouthed glass 
bay Bie ete tha eiding, mek ok It ue 
pre over the stains, an 
fro with the the tip of th: 


2 
3 


ick]; 
earthy matter so 


fl 
ae 


Te 
ei 
[ 


Li 
if 


| 


tor stains, old or 

, Parchment, ete., 

a writing ink is 

but letter-press imk quickly dis- 

solves, owing to the absorption of the fatty matter 
in the ink. 


ee 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tz sum of 2,0001, is to be asked for 1876-77 for 
extending the “ shop” accommodation at the Royal 
Gen Factory, Royal Arsenal, Woolwich. 

‘Tue approaching visit of the Queer to Coburg and 
Baden-Badey bas revived the rumour of the ‘mar- 
7 of the Princess Beatrice to a German Priuce, 

Hz high price of meat ia this couctry gives great 
importance to an experiment which is now being 
made in briaging over quartere of fresh beef from 
America. 

Ir is proposed to place in the parish church of East 
Bergholt, near Colchester, # stained-glass window, 
as a memorial of John Constable, the great landsvape 
painter, who was born in thay parish just » century 
since. 

A TENANT erected # pump ia his piggery to pamp 
the whey out of the. cheese-room, One day he saw 
an old pig deliberately take the handle of the pump 
into’ its mouth and pump itself some whey. ‘This 
possibly, is to illustrate where there’s a will there’s 
@ Way, oven among: pigs. 

Tus = rewaining’ portion of the well-known 
garden at Kensington mare sere which Wilberforce and 
hie sons were wont to disport themselves was sold 
by Her Majesty’s Commissioners for the enormous 
sum of 133,000, The plothas a frontage of about 50 
yerds: to the Knightsbridge-road; and = depth of 
seen 80 facing the’east side of Albert Hall, has 

been bought with a view to. the erection of a few 
first-class houses; the price per yard being, some- 
thieg like 251, whereas in Wilberforee’s time it 
might have been difficult to get'as many pence. 

‘Lae Marquis of we is 4 very zealous convert. 
He is now at Rome, and has been attending mass io 
the Pope’a private ‘ebapel, and) receiving the wafer 
frombim. Pins 1X. thoaght that mo less was due to 
# marquis who’ had ren d Pr mry for 

Mr. Grant Duff and Mr. Walter Powell, 
bury, are alsoat.Rome. Mr. 0 z. 
Londonderry, bas just retareed to 
from’ the United Staves. Sir Charles 

. Gourley are on their way back from 





thig 
Dilke and 
India: 
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NULICKES 10 CURKESPONDENTS. 


A Corstatr Reaper.—The Marquis of Lorne was 
created Murquis by the Queen upon the occasio n of his 
marriage to the Princess Louise. 

M:s. W138,—The indisposition of the author of the tale 
ape the es for the present, but it will 

completed at an ear e 

Wurre Bose —Write home to furnish name, date and 
full particulars of the person, before we can furnish any 
information. 

W. D.asks—What etn t ecw x of salt of the water 
of the Dead Sea? The matter is 21°722 parts in 100, 
nearly all of the solids being salts of sodium, magnesium, 
lime, ete, 

A. H.—To cement emery to cast iron, Coat the iron 
with white lead paiut, mixed thicsly ; and when dry and 
hard, upply emery aud glue, ; 

W.}. B.A powerful limp for heating purposes will 
give off wore heat to the room if a piece of sheet iron be 
placed horizontally just above it than if nothing be placed 
above it. His friend says there will be no difference, 
‘Which is rigut? The amount of heat given oif by the 
lamp wil] |e equal in both cases, but the nmictal would dis- 
tribute the heat more evenly throughout tie room. 

C.—To ui.ateurs wishing to:murk patterns for scroll 
work—Take the bracket or other piece of work which 
you desire to copy, and spread over it a sheet uf paper, 
Becuring it frow slippiuy. Bub gently over it a piece of 
saddler’s black leather. All the outlines will be warked 
accurnely, and it it takes but a minute to copy any piece. 
‘The suviug in Money tor patterns is considerable, aud it 
is often impossible to get a pattern of some particalar 
thing which surikes your fancy, 

Yaupsticx,—l. ‘The story named “ He Loves Me—He 
Loves Me Not” commenced in No. 647, You can procure 
from the publishing office all-the numbers you iuquire 
about tor is. 8d, post free. 2% We know of no better way 
than to advertize iu the ordinary manner in, say, the 
daily papers. ‘There is, or was, a perivdical circulatiug 
in the city for the purpose of meeting such a wautas 
yours, but its title has escaped our memory, 

Doe Faycier.—Toe Arab uribes of the Sahara are fa- 
mous for one of the jargest and tinest breeds of grey- 
douvds known—the slougi. These hounds stund higher 
on their legs than Euglsh greyhounds, and their gene- 
ral colour is either black, splashed with yellow spots on 
the ¢clest and fluuks, ora russet brown. The slougi that 
can capture the smallest and the largest species of the 
gazelle 28 equivalent in value to a fine femule camel; but 
ove that can ran down the intermediate-sized gazelle, 
distinguished by its length of horns and whiter belly and 
thighs. is considered worth @ horse of price. such a feat, 
tis said, tries boty wind und speed for a stre'ch of two 
or three leagues, aud can only be accompiisued vy a 
hound of liigh caste avd pure race, 

A Lxea). GENTLEMAN, —One of the most difiicult legal 
questio: s that have arisen since the days of So:omon was 
decided eu! ly in the present ceutury, A certuin property 
was sv tied up that when the possessor died it passed in- 
tact te his eluesi son at the time beiug, not to the repre: 
sentatives of the original heir, suould he die before the 
inheritance fell to him, But it so happened that the 
futher and the eldest son died at the sume time—were 
hunged together, in fact, at One gallows, for the sume of- 
tence, ‘Lhe second son aud the heir of the first son each 
claimed the estate; justice was paralyzed, und there 
seemed to bea fair prospect of the lawyers getting the 
whole of the money. But at last five credible witucsges 
were brought forward who'swore that t..ey were preseut 
at the execution, und distinctly saw the young mun kiek 
atter the body of the old one remaine.i perfectiy motiou- 
les-. So the former was ruled to have survived his ‘atuer, 
a.dth. rvperty passed to the elder brauch, 

L. » hi. says—I fuvited a lady fr.eud to accompany me 
ona moonlight excursion, She very gladly the 


think that she was doing wrong. Someof my friends who 
saw her actions tried to made me that [*would be jus- 
tified in not speaking to he i 
to me, and that I ought to lether go home alone, or 
whom she liked, But I thought as 1 brought her, that 
1 was in duty bound to see her safe home and I did 
so. Now, what dv you think of the conduct of that lady ? 
And would I ee justified in not noticing her when 
she —— or did 1 do 


Come, Sleep, come gently to mine eyes, 
Brine tomes terme indoamiens quien 
That I loved in days of ohildhood— 

The vld. the dear, delightful days 

When I threaded the cool and shadowy maze 
Ot the ever-fragrant wiid wood ; 


Or wandered alone by the sounding shore, 
And sang to the ocean’s rhythmic roar 


My self-taught lays of ure, 
a/einiod hs tutte hero ware 

t ed e an ve 
To earth its shelly treasure ; ar 


When with my baby lover I hid 

In the grove where petilant Katydid 
Her lonely watch was keepiug ; 

Or, into the open churchyard strayed, 

Where echo with mocking echoes played 
Round. the graves where the dead lay sleep- 

ing. 

Bring that baby love with her eyes of blue, 

With her cheeks of a warm and delicate nue, 
Like the giow of a deep carnatiou ; 

Bring her not with the pallor thas now she 


wears, 
As over her soul life’s rude wave beara 
Its tide of desolation. 


Take me, oh, take me now, gentle Sieep, 
To that endless and meusureiess world of the 


deep 
Girt with pearly shores, sunlit and shaded ; 
There let me dwell till the coming of day 
And its prospect of care drive the visiou away 
Aud the pictures of Fancy are faded, G. B. 


Rerrine Georges, medium height, dark hair and eyes» 
dark complexion, cousidered good looking by his m.3- 
mates, would hike to correspond with a respectable 
young lady. 

Fievxeaeap Tom, medium height, dark hair and eyes, 
dar« complexion, wishes to correspond with a young lady 
& outsexenen a : 

Swow kalkr an 4tTer Litr wish to corres 
with two young geutlemen whoare in receipt of ae 
incomes. Both are fair, extremely handsome, well eda- 
re and ane of music, 

OvaTHAN, tweuty-seven, a respectable American 
Sit, 9in., dare hair and eyes, possesses a goud kuowledgé 
of vusimess, and temperate habits, wishes to cor d 


spec: abiy connected and has a business of his own. H. B 
is 5ft, 4in,. good looking, well connected und possessing 
a t ‘ ° F > - 


CoMMUNICATIONS R&CEIVED ; 


Watrer P. is responded to by—E. B a tailoress by 
trade, of a loving disposition ond domesticated, 
Pamemn, D. ry 
wo 


not 
An author of assured renown, 
virgin heart to claim 
An ail your lite to crown. 


Tall, fair and ebolds rt 
“ot high rae a nau ebtets 
Yet offers 


he 
a 
a gentle heart, 


The men, 
A. B. ‘ohn twenty-four, tall, 
howe, sad eaks th’ ll ie wires. ee ous 4 
 W, by—F, weuty-one, medium heiyhit, 
complexion, considered very good locking “0 a, 


loving dis) 
Bex ty-"Sarina, eighteen, medium height, light brown 


hair, blue e 2 
A. Z. to Harriet, dark hair, blue eyes, fair com- 
medium height, good amusical und in- 
us' and has no money but i WH love. 
a 0 pom tweuty ium height, dar« hair 
“rosamaker. ea a rs << 
ANMIR —Alexander, twenty-: dar! ediam 
bei, wit an igeome of four as rg 
celedneed teehee See ee em 
ALICE owe wees a cleric yeah ey rome | 
medium dark complexio amia fond 
home, respectably connected and oveathaned good look- 


a and Braxycu« by—Wiiliam aud Geor, 
friends, clerks in a es Gitantivue with: wer 


is twenty and uld prefer 
Hama; George is twenty-two, and feen = prefer 


Ve ee yy by—H. H.S., a milliner, tall, dark and fond 


Emma and Fio by—Arthur and Charlie. Arthur is 
twenty, tall, fair, and ing, Cuaclie 
is of sandies height, ; 

king. 

Tom Bowtine by—M. tall, fair, not very 4 

ing buta thoroug businens wompnt axa yen oe, 
b Woman, and bas u iittle 


money. 

Toumr J., twenty, medium height, wishes to corre- 
spond with a young lady about seventeen with a view 
to matrimon. 


y. 

Ecvina, nipsaoens Seickt Le ts dark brown hair, 
gray eyes, mediun heig! vi position aud cou- 
Siaered pretty by all her fibude wishes to correspond 
— a dark young geatleman about twenty-three; a cierk 


Annig, twenty, medium height, blue eyes, dark browa 
Lair, affectiouate und dumesticated, would 1ike to corre- 
spond with a respectable young man, with a. view to 
matrimony. 

ALICE, nine brown hair, fond of home, wishes to 
correspond with a gentleman with a'view to matriwony ; 


* atic tool Inkine 
x, eiguteen, x thoro’ d i- 
cated and ofa loving dispositiou, would (oop tenn 
= a Sane aud loving young wan with a view to 
Sa.try, nineteen, medium height, fair complexivu, of 
@ loving disposition, wishes to corresyoud with a tall, 
— geutlemau who is fond of home, with a view to ma- 
mony. 
E. T., twenty oue, mejium height, very loving dis: 


sitio ) Wish to currespouu witha 








with an Euglish lady of good nal pearance 
iutelligent aud uffecvionie disposition. - wes 
A. P., twenty-six, tall, fair, considered good luoking, 
and hasan income of 2001. a year, would fixe to corre- 
spond with a young lady witha view to matrimony; re- 
sponaess must be tall, dark, good looking, fond of music 
Potty, nineteen, tall ‘and not bad lookiny, would 
te eoeeegead witu u respectable youug gentleman ens 
D. 3. eighteen, fair complexion, tal], is 2 clerk in an 
office, expects to receive some money when of age, would 
prod to correspond witha dark young lady abouts seven- 


E.iza, twenty-four, medium height, considered good 
loowing, would like to correspond with a young: gentle- 
iuan abous twenty-seven, with a moderate income, |.» 

0. 8. would like to corespond with man of 
twenty-nine or thirty, who would makea kind and Joying 

3 a widower with one or two children not ob- 





offer, anu we went, After the boat had been out some 
time, we were tulking to two friends. The others were 
@itting aud 1 was standing. 1 thought I would go and 
look fora chair. When I came back, which was only a 
tew minutes, wy lady friend was gone. 1 wag wold that 
she went to get an introiuction toa young man, which 
was true. 1 waited for avout half an hour, bat as she 
did poy return, 1 went to take a walk around the boat, I 
met this lagy walking arm in arm with the gentleman 
that she had been introduced to, In pussing them i 
bowed to the lady and walked on. I did not see her again 
for two hours, when she came up and said she had been 
lvoking for me allover the boat. 1 attempted to be as 
pleasant to her as possible, and we went upstairs and sat 
down. When I mentioned the subject of her conduct to 
her, she expressed sorfrow, and said that she did not 





jected to; a clerk preferred. 
Poor Buu x, eighteen, ligut brown hair and blue 
very loving and domesticated, would like to corres 
with a dark yo man about twenty; shehas no income 
us hasa Mp oe eurt and Ps mee to make one, 
ORa an LANCHER, two frievds, wish to corres 
with two tliemen, Nora is piston, brown foeigee | 
um height, thoroughly domesticated, and an 
culy Cong later of a tradveman. Blanche is tweaty-one, 
hair and eyes, medium height, and an han; re- 
— ae ue be be wee oe passable in een not 
ic about com: t must be 
wife comfortably. ene 
G@. J, and H. &, two companions, wish to 





correspond, 
with two good looking young ladies ; with a littl money 
preferred, G. J, is of mediumheight, good ‘i » re-' 


Dy 
pectable young lady about twen i 
pct Fag y ty with a view to 


Aut the Back Numsers, Paxrs and Vouumss of the 
“Loxpos Rgapse” are in priuc and maybe had, at the 
Oliice, 334, Straud ; or will De seat to yay part of tae 
United Kingdom Post-free for Three-halfpeace, Kigns- 
pence, aud five Suilliags aud Migutpeacs vaca, 


Taz Lowpon: Reaper, Pust-frea, Three-half e 
Weekly; or Quarterly Une Suilliug aud Migdspoass,” 
Everrsopr’s Jousxat, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threapence 


each. 
Lies ano Fasuton, Vols, land 2, Pri 2 
Hedy o 2, Price Seven Shil 


es ae Ready Vou. XXV. of Tux Losvow Reape, 


Aiso, tae [rruz aad [upext>s Vou XXV., Price Ove 
BuNT. 


NOTICE.—Part 154 
8 txpence, 


(Jancanr), Now: Ready, Price 
‘nbpenve, 


N.B.--Comexsronvests moss AvDg&Ess THEIR Lerrek 
To TH8 Eviroz ov “Tug Lomvos Meaven,” 334, Straua 

tt We cannot andertake to retura Rejected. Maui- 
scripts. As they are seut tO us iy, authors 
snould retain copies. 
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